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AND THC ICfT 


THE significance of the Raven’s Banner Collective’s statement on ‘Anarchy 
as Self-Determination’ (pages 11-12) cannot be stressed too much. The 
concept of collective liberties is endorsed by all anarchists other than 
marginal individualists, and its application to the most natural human 
collectivities - tribes, communities, peoples - is theoretically straightfor¬ 
ward. However, all too often, it is only to the collectivity of class that modem 
anarchists care to afford this pnvilege. Embracing organic, human identities 
is somehow - and absurdly - regarded as incompatible with upholding the 
socialism that forms an essential core of the anarchist philosophy. 

There is nothing new in the “childish cosmopolitanism” of the political left 
of which anarchism forms a part - a century ago it was infunatingthe English 
socialist Robert Blatchford, for example (pages 13-17). But it has reached 
a new extreme with the hysteria of political correctness imported from the 
USA. Some months ago, a speaker at a meeting - in which a representative 
of the Transeuropa Collective was participating - suggested in all senous- 
ness that the diversity of French r^onal cheeses represented the first shoots 
of a new fascism 

Such nonsense would be laughable if the consequences were not potentially 
so grave. Crying wolf too often means nobody will pay attention when the 
real beast arnves. Denying the validity of rooted collective identities is a 
suicidal policy for the left. Anyone who cares about such identities, probably 
the vast majority of the population, will be driven away from the left, however 
soaalist their natural sympathies, and straight into the arms of those selling 
a reactionary package of chauvimstic nationalism and right-wing authon- 
tarianism. 
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! THE growth of high tech- 
I nology has always had am¬ 
biguous implications for the 
centralisation of power and a current 
example is provided by the develop¬ 
ment of sophisticated encryption de¬ 
vices which threaten to shut out the 
surveillance activities of the security 
agencies. 

Concerned that people might 
start driving too fast down the interna¬ 
tional information highway, the Na¬ 
tional Security Agency, America's 
military intelligence service, is at¬ 
tempting to ensure its continued ac¬ 
cess to the world's information high¬ 
ways by enforcing the use of encryption 
technology which will provide the NS A 
with a trapdoor for eavesdropping on 
international communications. Such 
systems could eventually affect all us¬ 
ers of bulletin boards and electronic 
mail systems such as Internet and 
CompuServe. 

• James Rusbridger, the prolific letter 
writer and rather eccentric spy- 
watcher, recently pointed out that the 
NSA and GCHQ continually trawl 
through patent applications to see if 
any new encryption devices are under 
development. He was shortly after¬ 
wards found hanged in bizarre if not 
suspicious circumstances. Whether it 
was murder, suicide or an accident, his 
death removes a thorn from the side of 
the many enemies he has made in the 
Establishment. 


THE Liberal Democrats have 
the reputation for being the 
greenest of Britain's major 
political parties, but where in power 
do not always live up to expectation. In 
September of last year it was reported 


that LibDem leader and MPfor Yeovil, 
Paddy Ashdown, was supporting Lib¬ 
Dem controlled South Somerset Dis¬ 
trict Council's scheme to build a 
superstore on cattle pasture close to 
Yeovil's eastern shopping area. 

The scheme will involve a new 
road system which would replace a 
popular riverside walk and cycle track 
and eat into the side of Wyndham Hill, 
work that was to be underwritten by a 
£5m donation from the supermarket 
chain. Attaching sweeteners to devel¬ 
opment projects is nov^de rigeur. Usu¬ 
ally taking the form of some sop to 
local community interests, they are 
often aimed at isolating opposition 
from the environmentally concerned. 

According to a spokesman for 
the National Sensitive Sites Alliance, 
Tesco, Safeway and Sainsbury are each 
building one new store every two 
weeks, and added to that are the activi¬ 
ties of smaller chains such as Asda, 
Gateway and the Co-op. 

Such stores draw trade away from 
existing city-centre high streets and 
smaller, more locally based shops, and 
increase dependence on road transport. 

JACQUES TOUBON, 
France's Minister of Culture, 
has presented a bill to the 
French cabinet to protect French from 
the encroachment of “an international 
language drawn from English”. Or¬ 
ganisations which failed to comply 
with the new rules would be fined or 
lose their state subsidies. Although 
this attempt to resist American influ¬ 
ences is to be welcomed, we should not 
forget the need to protect Breton and 
other national and regional languages 
from the encroachment of French. 





LATIN IS on the comeback 
despite the decline in teach¬ 
ing it in state schools. A study 
by Warwick University has revealed 
that over 100 adult education classes 
for Latin are held each week in Britain. 

ONE of the latest campaigns 
beingwagedby the Campaign 
for Real Ale (CAMRA) is to 
preserve traditional pub names from 
Disneyland vulgarisation. The English 
pub has long been of fundamental im¬ 
portance as a social institution and many 
pubs are steeped in historical associa¬ 
tions which are often reflected in their 
names. 

A new marketing fad is to replace 
meaningful liistorical names with mean¬ 
ingless gimmick names more suited to 
a Disneyesque stage-set. The Dun Cow 
(Shrewsbury) has become ‘Mad 
O'Rourke's Dun Cow Pie Shop', the 
King Alfred Hotel (Alfreton, Derby¬ 
shire) has been renamed ‘Ye Olde 
McDonald's Farm', while the Lord 
Nelson (Ripon) is now the ‘One-Eyed 
Rat'. 

An even more disturbing trend is 
the tendency of some pub chains to give 
all their pubs the same name, one such 
example of pub branding being the 
‘Slug and Lettuce' chain. 

CAMRA was founded in 1971 to 
combat the decline in the quality of 
British beer caused by the replacement 
of real draught ale with fizzy, cold and 
bland keg beers. This was largely the 
result of the domination of the market 
by the ‘Big Six' breweries. CAMRA 
not only saved real ale from extinction 
but reversed the process to the extent 
that real ale is now widely available 
and new micro-breweries are flourish¬ 
ing. 

• CAMRA, 34 Alma Road, St. Albans, 
Herts, ALl 3BW. 

WHILST Russian and other 
Eastern European govern¬ 
ments seem to rush headlong 
toward the goal of Americanising their 
societies, India has reservations. “We 
just don't want Indian society to trans¬ 
form into something rootless” the coun¬ 
try's Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
io\d Sunday Times Qdiiox Andrew Neil 
in an interview published on I3th 
March. 

“We will not allow the modern 
progress that is coming to aff*ect the 
soul of India. There are certain values 
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which we have inherited; they should 
not be eroded by the glitter of modern¬ 
ism. We should not allow any false or 
wrong values to substitute what we’ve 
had as a legacy from the past... .There is 
something called Indian-ness. This is 
very well understood here, although it 
is very difficult to spell out.” 

ITHE privatisation pro- 
: gramme in Russia is largely 
vesting ownership and con- 
trol of the country’s industry in the 
hands of those who work in it, rather 
than outside shareholders, corporate 
funds and transnational corporations, 
complains a report published recently 
by the US Brookings Institution, based 
in Washington DC. The report. Priva¬ 
tising RiLssia^ by Andrei Shleifer, Rob¬ 
ert Vishnyand Maxim Boycko, laments 
the fact that so far "‘more than 70% of 
shares” in the newly privatised con¬ 
cerns (now constituting 40% of the 
Russian economy) have ended up in the 
hands of their workers and managers. 
This, they complain, will stifle the de¬ 
velopment of Wall Street-style capital¬ 
ism in Russia. 

This concern is reciprocated by 
those within Russia who share the 
Brookings Institute’s desire to Ameri¬ 
canise the country. One such is Rus¬ 
sian parliamentarian Grigory 
Yavlinsky, who states that “What’s 
happened so far is not privatisation, 
it s collectivisation, which puts the 
workers and managers in charge of 
enterprises.” President Boris Yeltsin 
seems to agree. On January 1st one of 
his increasingly dictatorial “decrees” 
came into force, banning all limita¬ 
tions on the sale of shares in Russian 
companies. The decree was specifi¬ 
cally aimed at allowing Russian work¬ 
ers to be bribed by outside - often 
foreign - speculators to sell their shares 
in their workplace. 

Meanwhile an influential new 
management book published by 
Harvard Business School, Competi¬ 
tive Advantage Through People by 
Jeffrey Pfeffer, praises as the secret of 
industrial success the very employee 
ownership the Russians are being urged 
to abandon. Pfeffer points out that 
America's top five stockmarket per¬ 
formers in each of the past 20 years 
have also all appeared in each of those 
years’ “Employee Ownership 1000”, a 
list of the top 1000 employee-owned 
firms in America. 


EURO-DISNEY, aptly 
dubbed “Europe’s cultural 
Chernobyl”, has been finan¬ 
cially melting down for months, with 
Europeans staying away in droves. Now 
the banks andEuro-Disney’s US parent 
corporation, Walt Disney Inc., have 
stepped in with a “rescue package”. But 
US investment bank Morgan Stanley is 
warning that the package will still not 
make Euro-Disney profitable. A view 
shared by the stockmarkets, who greeted 
the announcement of the “rescue plan” 
by knocking 8% off the value of Euro- 
Disney shares. If the plan falls through 
or fails, Euro-Disney’s American par¬ 
ent has already warned it will probably 
cut its losses, decide Europe is not yet 
ready for the American Dream, and 
shut the place down. 


ENFORCED cultural uni¬ 
formity means half the 
world’s 6,000 languages 
could die out in the next century, ac¬ 
cording to research by leading linguists. 
And another 2,000 will become se¬ 
verely endangered. 

According to the new.4 tlas of the 
World's Languages^ unlikely to be a 
best seller at £395 a copy, nearly a third 
of human languages are now each spo¬ 
ken by fewer than 1,000 people. 

Not only languages are disap¬ 
pearing, but the associated oral and 
literary traditions and unique systems 
of grammar and vocabulary reflecting 
equally unique and precious systems of 
thought and ways of life. 

Said atlas editor Christopher 
Moseley: ‘The scale of the tragedy is 
immense. The outlook is indeed bleak 
for most of the world’s languages.” 

1 SOCIAL democrats, nation- 
I alists and left wingers com¬ 
bined to form a ruling coali¬ 
tion in Romania earlier this year, to the 
horror of the international capitalist 
media. Reuters news agency reported 
that the Party of Social Democracy had 
joined forces with “extremist parties 
Western democracies find offensive”. 
These included the Romanian National 
Unity Party, the Greater Romania Party, 
the communist Socialist Labour Party 
and the left wing Democratic Agrarian 
Party. 

BRITAIN’S leading capital¬ 
ists attacked the European 
Union at the annual conven¬ 


tion in London of the Institute of Direc¬ 
tor s. Lord Young, Margaret Thatcher’s 
notorious unelected ‘private sector’ 
cabinet minister, urged businesses to 
invest in Asia rather than Europe. He 
spoke out against Europeans’ “obses¬ 
sion with Europe” and the dangers of 
European protectionism to global busi¬ 
ness interests. John Neill, chief execu¬ 
tive of Unipart, expanded on the vision 
of a future Europe that motivates big 
business, complaining that Europe was 
the highest cost labour market on earth 
with the most expensive welfare system 
and the shortest working hours. He told 
colleagues of the trading advantages 
possessedby south-east Asian and third 
world countries: “Low pay, no welfare 
costs and a population hungry for a 
western lifestyle”. 


RCXJTED anarchists grabbed 
the world’s imagination with 
a vengeance at the start of 
1994, with the Zapatista peasant upris¬ 
ing in Chiapas, southern Mexico. The 
indigenous Indian population, which 
has suffered constant oppression, fi¬ 
nally reacted to losing their land to 
swindlers and having their traditional 
way of life destroyed. The armed revolt, 
which had been in preparation for years, 
was timed to coincide with the signing 
of the NAFTA trade agreement with 
the USA. Guerrillas of the Zapatista 
National Liberation Army (EZLN), in 
their rough “uniforms” of coffee-col¬ 
oured shirts, green trousers, red scarves 
and red-and-black insignia, took on the 
modern Mexican state army with weap¬ 
ons dating from the Mexican Revolu¬ 
tion. Their inspiration is Emiliano 
Zapata, the revolutionary agrarian 
leader in southern Mexico, who is com¬ 
pared by anarchist historian George 
Woodcock with the Ukrainian peasant 
leader Nestor Makhno. He adds: ‘The 
philosophy of the Zapatista movement, 
with its egalitarianism and its desire to 
re-create a natural peasant order, with 
its insistence that the people must take 
the land themselves and govern them¬ 
selves in village communities, with its 
distrust of politics and its contempt for 
personal gain, resembled very closely 
the rural anarchism which had arisen 
under similar circumstances in Anda¬ 
lusia.” 

□ 
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nnsoLUTCLV gattcd 

ARTHUR BRAND addresses the implications of the latest Gatt round. 



HE Uruguay Round of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

_(Gatt) is set to expand that part of 

the world's money economy represented by 
international trade. Governments, the media 
and most economists would have us believe 
that this will counter the world recession and 
bring about a new prosperity for all. Tliis rosy 
picture is painted by those who expect to 
benefit, but the real impact will be far more 
mixed, and this can be discerned from the 
existing trends which Gatt will merely accel¬ 
erate. Who, then, are the winners and losers? 

The main winners will be the 500 or so 
trans-national corporations which already 
dominate two-thirds of international trade 
and who will be further freed to switch factory 


The developed and 
developing countries will 
come to resemble one 
another with proletariats 
becoming increasingly 
desperate as free trade 
reduces them to the 
lowest common 
denominator of human 
abuse and exploitation. 


production to unregulated zones in Third 
World countries where there is a source of 
cheap labour and an absence of safety or 
environmental controls. Zones such as the 
Rio Grande belt along the US-Mexican bor¬ 
der are already in existence and characterised 
by minimal wages and hazardous pollution. 

Third World countries have already 
been trapped into playing this role to the 
detriment of their own populations and those 
workers in the developed world with whom 
they compete. Particularly since the second 
world war. Third World countries have striven 
to follow the developed world along the path 
of urbanisation and industrialisation. 

Corrupt local elites in Third World 
countries contracted huge and irredeemable 


loans to finance often ludicrous prestige 
projects, the importation of luxury goods for 
themselves, and weapons to maintain their 
power. The result has been that Third World 
countries now pay a massive tribute in interest 
payments, and this burden falls largely on the 
peasantry who are forced to grow cash crops 
for export while suffering starvation, and tliis 
is the state of affairs which the apologists for 
"liberal-capitalism' regard as humanitanan 
and progressive! 

The process, however, is not without 
adverse impact on the developed world where 
rationalisation is obliging it to concentrate on 
its intellectual property - executive and ad¬ 
ministrative functions, financial services and 
information technology. Not everyone, of 
course, will be intellectually, temperamen¬ 
tally or educationally suited to this environ¬ 
ment. The administrative-technocratic classes 
who are, may become relatively or even abso¬ 
lutely richer, but only at the tremendous social 
and psychological cost of longer and longer 
hours which are an interconnected product of 
increased competition and rationalisation. 

White-collar office workers, who now 
comprise such a significant part of the British 
workforce, are generally non-unionised and 
afraid to question this new form of exploita¬ 
tion. Proud of their ‘professional’ status and 
desperate to keep their jobs, they feel increas¬ 
ingly obliged to put in unpaid overtime with 
the result that working hours are actually 
increasing. 

Firms are concentrating on ‘core’ ac¬ 
tivities (those things they do best), externally 
sourcing support services and other require¬ 
ments. Surplus capacity, which used to pro¬ 
vide a cushion in times of emergency, is being 
whittled away. Middle-class unemployment 
has risen as middle-managers are disposed of 
(‘flattening’). The problem is that there are no 
jobs where the discarded labour can be rede¬ 
ployed, and those still in work end up paying 
for more unemployment benefitthrough higher 
taxation. 

The manual, or non-intellectual, labour 
force are in an even worse position as they will 
be increasingly thrown into competition with 
Third World sweatshops. The Tories’ opposi¬ 
tion to the Social Chapter, their enthusiasm 
for deregulation and their promotion of Brit¬ 
ain as a low-wage economy (‘social dump- 
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ing) are all pointers to future trends. 

Falling wages and rising unemploy¬ 
ment will result in a burgeoning underclass 
wracked by drug addiction and hopeless¬ 
ness, a source of crime and instability and a 
menace both to themselves and the rest of 
society. The super-rich, meanwhile, whose 
standard of living is rising and tax burden 
falling, are no doubt planning to retreat into 
fortified compounds protected by private se¬ 
curity guards. 

International trade is not concerned 
with creating wealth but in moving it around. 
Increased trade will increase the disparity in 
the distribution of wealth both between coun¬ 
tries and within them. The developed and 
developing countries will come to resemble 


one another with proletariats becoming in¬ 
creasingly desperate as free trade reduces 
them to the lowest common denominator of 
human abuse and exploitation. 

The only alternative to this grim future 
is a return to a rural society aimed at local and 
regional self-sufficiency, but the promotion of 
such an alternative will meet determined op¬ 
position from the vested interests of the inter¬ 
national capitalist establishment, and par¬ 
ticularly from the close-knit oligarchy which 
controls the British State. Its methods are not 
as crude as those of Third World dictatorships 
but it still has at its disposal both t he media 
and the Secret State to spread 
disinformation and to control or I I 
marginalise opposition. 


ICOPOID KOHR Dies 

''Small states do not have to be created artificially. They need only to be freed. ” 

Leopold Kohr 1909-94 


EOPOLD KOHR, one of the principal inspirations 
behind the regionalist movement, died at the age of 
84 on February 26. The Austrian-Jewish thinker was said 
to have been greatly pleased by the 1989 nationalist 
revolutions across eastern Europe and the surge of inter¬ 
est in small self-governing communities and nationalities 
in recent years. 

In his youth he worked as a freelance journalist cover¬ 
ing the Spanish Civil War and was attracted by the ideals 
behind the Catalan independence movement and anar¬ 
chist attempts to form city states. Hisfirst and best known 
book. The Breakdown of Nations (1957)\ was published 
thanks to the intervention of anarchist thinker Herbert 
Read. 

Over the years Kohr developed a romantic passion for 
the idea of Renaissance Italian city states and expressed 
growing disgust at 20th century mass industrial society. 
He wrote: ‘The central disease of our time is not ugliness, 
poverty, crime or neglect, but the ugliness, poverty, crime 
and neglect that comes from the unsurveyable dimensions 
of modern national and urban giantism 

Kohr lectured at the University of Wales at Aberyst¬ 
wyth and became a key influence on Plaid Cymru and in 
particular Gwynfor Evans. He also met the late E F 
Schumacher, author of Small is Beautiful (1966), a work 
rooted in Kohr's ideas and John Papworth, previously of 
Resurgence magazine and no\N of Fourth IVor Id Review- 
Commented Mr Papworth: "‘In the death of Leopold Kohr 
the scene is diminished by the loss of a man whose 
msiglits have done more to transform its outlook in 
positive terms than any other of the twentieth 
century.’’Ironically, the Professor's home in Gloucester 
was burgled regularly in the ten years he lived in the city. 
It was broken into and ransacked 14 times in the last year 


of his life. His papers were torn up, his medicines and 
even his walking stick were stolen. According to his 
friend Mrs Manning Farrell, these repeated violations of 
his home “squashed his enormous spirit and zest for life”. 
‘They targeted an elderly and handicapped gentleman. 
He loved England because he was anonymous here, and 
he loved to be left alone to write. But they made his life 
hell, those devils”. 

Professor Kohr was apparently heartbroken especially 
because such repeated robbery was accompanied by mind¬ 
less vandalism and the destruction of his writings in 
progress, which eventually made him feel unable to 
continue with his work. It is a tragedy that he should be 
hounded to a miserable death in this way by mindless 
petty social parasites spawned by the very anomie and 
collapse of the framework of community he spent his life 
warning us all against. 

1. Currently available at £25 from Adamantine Press Ltd, 

3 Henrietta St, London WC2E 8LU. 

2. £1 from The Fourth World, 24 Abercorn Place, London 

NWS 


□ 
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The historian 
A D HARVEY 
examines the 
changing 
nature of 
expropriation. 


involved in industrial production - 
except as consumers - is falling sig¬ 
nificantly, and is only partly being 
balanced by the industrialisation of the 
Third World. Industrial production is 
vastly more capital intensive than it 
was even in Arthur J Penty's day, and 
the man-power directly involved in 
manufacturing processes is an ever 
smaller proportion of the total popula¬ 
tion. The labour force liberated by 
automation is only in part thrown on 
the dole: much if it has been sucked 
into rapidly expanding service indus¬ 
tries, including the so-called ‘caring 
professions' and various forms of pub¬ 
lic administration. Some areas of the 
service sector notoriously depend on 
unskilled labour employable at low 
wages: notably catering and retail¬ 
ing, and the tourist trade gener¬ 
ally. 

But the real growth ar¬ 
eas of the service sector in the 1980s 
were those requiring technical or other edu¬ 
cational skills. The micro-chip revolution, 
for example, far from creating redundancies 
amongst office-workers, created an insatia¬ 
ble demand for more highly trained office- 
workers. As Daniel Bell put it in \913fmThe 
Coming of Post-Industrial Society. "The post¬ 
industrial society' is an information society, 
as industrial society is a goods-producmg 
society.’' 

It is by no means clear that, even in 
conditions of commercial boom, post-indus¬ 
trial society can offer sufficient employment 
opportunities for its adult population, and 
one of the great failures of the past twenty 
years relates to the need to rethink the rela¬ 
tionship between leisure activities and the 
normative “working week”. But a more cru¬ 
cial issue is that post-industrial society, be¬ 
ing based on the deployment of technologi¬ 
cal skills, necessarily emphasises the differ¬ 
ing economic value of different skill-levels. 
There was always an element of this, of 
course, but the man with key mechanical 
skills, even as recently as the tool-shop work¬ 
ers in the automobile industry in the 1960s, 
always earned less than middle-management: 
nowadays mechanical skills as such are al¬ 
most forgotten, and the old codger who serv¬ 
ices the diesel generator earns much less 
than the supervisor in charge of a computer 
run off the generator's current. 

Now the point about high technology 
skills is that it requires high technology 
skills in order to recognise and evaluate 
them. In the days when hand-loom weavers 
were the key skilled operatives of the new 
industrial era it didn't require much experi- 


□ ESPITE the government's prom¬ 
ise of an end to the recession no¬ 
body really believes that we are 
moving away from the era of three - or is it 
five? - million unemployed, of two-home 
families coexisting with the squalor of the 
cardboard cities beneath the urban fly-overs, 
of unprecedented levels of teenage illiteracy 
alongside unprecedented opportunities for 
university study. We have come to accept 
such things as the inevitable features of late- 
Twentieth Century society. 

They are certainly not unique to Brit¬ 
ain. What we see around us is merely the 
outward symptoms of an inner social and 
ideological malaise which is currently mani¬ 
festing itself in different forms throughout 
the world, and which has its origin in the 
phenomenon of post-industrialism. 

The consequences of the increasing 
complexity of modern technology were sug¬ 
gested by Arthur J. Penty in Old Worlds For 
New: a Study of Post-Industrial Society, as 
long ago as 1917. The term Post-Industrial 
society was popularised by academics from 
the late 1950s onwards, and the classic dis¬ 
cussion of the subject, Alain Touraine’s The 
Post-Industrial Society. Tomorrow's Social 
History: Classes, Conflicts and Culture in 
the Programmed Sodety originally appeared 
more than twenty years ago. Perhaps the 
problem is that the notion became a cliche 
before it became an evident reality. 

It is an objective fact that the propor¬ 
tion of the population in developed countries 
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ence for the boss to tell a flawed bolt of cloth 
from an unflawed one: he certainly didn’t 
need to be able to weave it himself A hun¬ 
dred years later, a motor that ran smoothly 
for an hour would probably run smoothly for 
a month; one didn’t need a degree in me¬ 
chanical engineering to tell whether or not 
an engine-fitter knew how to repair an en¬ 
gine. Today any fool can learn how to press 
enough buttons to get reams of print-out 
from a computer console, but the point nowa¬ 
days is not the bulk of the print-out, but what 
is printed on it, and to evaluate that requires 
specialised skills. 

One problem that we must face is that 
not all of our citizens will be able to acquire 
sufficiently high levels of skill to participate 
in a high-technology market, but a more 
important issue is that today’s complex tech¬ 
nological structures do not involve a uniform 
provision of skills, but different varieties and 
different levels of expertise which inevitably 
become organised into some sort of hierar¬ 
chy. Now a hierarchy based on possession of 
skills which only those possessing skills can 
evaluate means, first of all, a routine of 
operation strongly resistant to outside inter¬ 
ference, and secondly, a process of recruit¬ 
ment and promotion entirely dependent on 
criteria that are placed outside the sphere of 
public scrutiny. 

In theory only the ablest and best- 
qualified would be recruited and co-opted to 
higher positions. In practice, identifying 
ability and qualification is less straightfor¬ 
ward than is generally pretended. It seems 
suspicious, to say the least, that the current 
shrinkage even in the market for skilled 
personnel coincides with the larger than ever 
numbers of young people receiving better 
than ever grades at GCSE, GCE A-level and 
in their university finals. It’s almost as if 
increasing the number of qualified candi¬ 
dates for a decreasing number of vacancies is 
intended to protect established personnel 
from the danger of having to give jobs to the 
wrong kind of applicant. If there was a 
shortage of adequately qualified candidates 
one might end up recruiting someone be¬ 
cause he was the only suitably qualified 
person available, even though he seemed 
disinclined to conform to the established 
institutional ethos, whereas the current over¬ 
supply of certificate-wielding youngsters 
enables those doling out jobs to home in on 
the chaps least likely to rock the boat. 

It is no accident that the cultural mode 
of the burgeoning post-industrial era is Post- 
Modernism. Post-Modernism is about irony 
and ambiguity and the admission of the 
fragility, transience and fragmentation of 
values, particularly in contrast to the notion 



of an integrated, all-embracing style implicit (Illustration: David Drew) 

in early movements like Neo-classicism or 
Modernism. In other words Post-Modern¬ 
ism is the assumption that the appropriate 
style for the 1980s and 1990s is a rag-bag of 
jokey references to the stylistic mannerisms 
of periods that were less willing to acknowl¬ 
edge their intellectual and moral bankruptcy. 

Since we arguably live in an intellectually 
and morally bankrupt culture, it is no doubt 
wonderfully appropriate that the current style 
should reflect this: but one might well won¬ 
der why it is that Post-Modernism, as a 
reflection of our bankrupt culture, is so in¬ 
credibly virile and prolific, especially in 
architecture, the art form requiring the larg¬ 
est investment of economic resources. 

The explanation is that Post-Modern¬ 
ism owes its success, far more than any 
earlier stylistic vogue, to its reception by 
highly trained experts working within tight- 
knit organisations. Art has always been pro¬ 
duced by skilled experts - that’s part of the 
definition of art - but previously it had to be 
bought by laymen. Since the Eighteenth 
Century at least, a body of middlemen have 
inserted themselves between the artist and 
their audience, but they usually made their 
livings by trumpeting the prejudices of the 
laymen, and were generally considered to be 
both pernicious and ignorant by the artists. 

But during the past twenty years the 
experts who produce art, and the 
experts who criticise and publicise 
and obtain commissions, have 
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Post-Modernism is about irony and ambiguity in contrast 
to the notion of an integrated, all-embracing style implicit 
in movements like Neo-classicism or Modernism. Above 
left: classical grace - Holkham Hall, Norfolk, begun 
1734. Above right: modernist functionalism - 
experimental Bauhaushouse, 1923. Left: post-modernist 
chaos - the New Building, the Staatsgalerie. Stuttgart, 
1980-3. 
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J merged into one and the same body, 
generally under academic auspices. 
This process has been most evident 
in architecture. A business corporation wants 
a new HQ building, and it considers several 
designs, but since the project is to cost tens of 
millions it also buys in professional advice. 
In practice it means that the leading archi¬ 
tects not submitting designs, adjudicate on 
the designs submitted by those of their cro¬ 
nies who decided to go for the commission. 
The result is the new Stock Exchange Build¬ 
ing and Canary Wharf. 

Much the same occurs in sculpture, 
painting and ‘serious' music. The experts 
have discovered the delights of playing at 
patronage: and of course they've known that 
Charles or Derek or whoever, was a genius 
ever since their first day at college together. 
In the literary world it’s a bit more compli¬ 
cated: university teachers of Eng. Lit. are 
engaged in a critical discourse that refuses to 
address itself to literature, while in London 
one of the oldest and shabbiest of old-estab¬ 
lished rackets busies itself with discovering 
who can be passed off as this year's Mr or Ms 
Brilliant. People sometimes wonder why the 
Booker Prize in Britain has less influence on 
the sales of classy novels than the Prix 
Goncourt in France, and suggest it is because 
the British are less literate. 

If literacy consists of thinking Marga¬ 
ret Drabble is a better read than Stephen 
King we are illiterate. 

Post-Modernism is basically a mes¬ 


sage from outside the two-or-three party 
system reminding us that when society is 
organised according to a hierarchy of skilled 
expertise, the skilled experts are more inter¬ 
ested in making comfortable niches for them¬ 
selves within the territories they have colo¬ 
nised than in grappling with problems or 
possibilities that exist outside their institu¬ 
tional framework. 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels - re¬ 
member them? - wrote in 1848, The modern 
bourgeois society that has sprouted from the 
ruins of feudal society has not done away 
with class antagonism. It has but established 
new classes, new conditions of oppression, 
new forms of struggle in place of the old 
ones.” This remains as true for the post¬ 
industrial era as it was for the period of 
industrialisation. The exploitative power 
derived from hereditary wealth or from capi¬ 
talist accumulation has given way to the 
manipulations and impostures of a self-per¬ 
petuating class of functionaries and experts; 
but the underlying principle of expropriation 
remains the same. 
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ANARCHY AS SClf- 
DCTCRMINATION 

A Statement by the RAVEN’S BANNER COLLECTIVE contributes 
an American anarchist perspective on ethnic autonomy. 


□ SMALL but vocal minority in the contemporary 
anarchist scene maintains that the autonomy strug¬ 
gles of peoples, ethnic groups and nations have 
great potential as an important factor in building an anar¬ 
chist society. 

This “folk-consciousness” tendency points out that not 
only do these struggles militate against the forced march 
towards global monoculture and the homogenisation of 
humanity promoted by international Capital, but that first 
and foremost they are a manifestation of people resisting 
oppression in an effort to assert their own way of life - all 
expressions of a militancy which is, or at least should be, dear 
to the hearts of all anarchists. Many “mainstream” anar¬ 
chists, however, repudiate this approach, criticising it as a 
bogus “anarcho-nationalism” and insisting that ethnic/na¬ 
tional enthusiasms are fundamentally con¬ 
servative, inevitably oppressive, and condu¬ 
cive to chauvinism and racism. 

These conflicting positions both offer 
important insights, and indicate the way to a 
higher unity. 

Whatever “mainstream” anarchists may 
wish to say about their “folk-conscious” dis¬ 
sidents, the latter are solidly in the classical 
anarchist tradition. Michael Bakunin himself 
(often referred to as the father of the world 
anarchist movement) unequivocally con¬ 
demned the atomising, egoistic liberalism 
which can be detected in much current anar¬ 
chist thought, for as the great Russian revolu¬ 
tionary noted, “man is not only the most individualistic 
being on earth - he is also the most sociaF. That social 
dimension of man, Bakunin recognised, is expressed through 
the dynamics of tribes, clans, ethnic groups, cultures, and 
nations: each one a unique, non-repeatable historical phe¬ 
nomenon with something special to contribute to humanity. 

The “folkish anarchism” evident in Bakunin was 
expounded at length by the marvellous German-Jewish 
anarchist Gustav Landauer (1870-1919), who proclaimed, 
“National differentiation is a thing of prime significance for 
the coming realisation of humanity, for those who separate 
the beautiful, thriving, peaceful fact of the nation from the 
ugly violence of the state.” By “nation” Landauer was 
referring to a cultural entity, not a political one: and like 


Bakunin he was for the autonomy of all peoples in a context 
of libertarian socialism, anti-militarism and anti-imperial- 
ism. 

Latter-day anarchists are not obliged to make a fetish 
out of Bakunin or Landauer, but might at least consider the 
cogency and consistency of these great men’s ideas. While 
anarchists generally disdain confining ideologies and clearly 
have the prerogative of heaving both Bakunin and Landauer 
on to the garbage heap of history, perhaps it would be better 
to try a little recycling first. 

More and more anarchists are coming to appreciate the 
inter-dependence of the individual with other organic uni¬ 
ties. plants, animals, bioregions, the entire earthly bio¬ 
sphere. We all concede that these entities have a right to 
exist; if they do, then why not the natural 
collectivities of human beings? Should 
anarchists who reject ethnic identity, eth¬ 
nic autonomy, and thus, ethnic survival, 
perhaps be labelled “anarcho- 
genocidalists”? 

Yet, mainstream anarchists are un¬ 
deniably correct in citing the negative 
aspects of ethnic and national feeling. 

How is such feeling to be kept 
from degenerating into smug conserva¬ 
tism, or worse, metastasising into aggres¬ 
sion and racism? How can a mechanism be built for 
peaceful coexistence amongst prideful nationalities? 
Which “nationalisms” are legitimate and which are not, and 
who decides? Boer nationalism is South Africa, for example, 
is manifestly a form of settler colonialism rather than an 
indigenous folkism; the same can be said for the anglophile 
“loyalism” of Northern Ireland, as well as for Israeli Zionism; 
is this to say that the constituencies of the aforementioned 
have no allowable national rights whatsoever? History de¬ 
cides these matters, and usually unmercifully so; the ongoing 
chauvinist fanaticism in the former Yugoslavia and in parts 
of what was once the Soviet Union dramatically underscores 
what many anarchists detest about real, existing national¬ 
ism. And it has become a cliche, albeit a factual one, that 
ruling classes exploit ethnic and national passions to keep 
themselves in power. 

But this is all the more reason why such a I 
prominent, if volatile, component of humanness 
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□ should not be left by default in the dirty hands of 
fascists of the right or left. It is not ethnic or 
national consciousness per se that causes conflict 
between peoples, but governments, ruling classes, parties, 
repressive religions, and social inequities based on material 
factors. The "Tolk-conscious” partisans of Bakunin and 
Landauer are not ‘‘anarcho-nationalists” (which is a contra¬ 
diction in terms: the ultimate concern for an anarchist 
cannot be the ‘"nation”, focus of the nationalist, but freedom), 
they are anarchists who want to incite the peoples to free 
themselves from aggravating and oppressive institutions, 
and allow them to move towards unity in diversity, towards 
what Landauer called the self-determination of all the I olker. 

That is the key: not nationalism, but national self- 
determination - the freedom of “national” collectivities to 
run their own affairs, as long as they don't infringe on 
anybody else's freedom to do the same. Self-determination, 
as self-management, is the essence of anarchy, of 
“rulerlessness”; it is the core of liberty, and liberty, as 
Bakunuin said, is indivisible: it must be extended to all or it 
is a fraud, a mask for privilege, the germ of a new tyranny. 

If “mainstream” anarchists have no use for any con¬ 
cept of ethnicity in their view of anarchy, then they are, and 
should be, free to select that perspective: nobody is obliged 
to become part of or identify with any group, ethnic or 
otherwise. It remains to be seen whether “mainstream” 
anarchists will likewise defend the freedom of their dissident 
comrades and of others who, without hatred or coercion, 
wish to preserve and build upon their ethnic heritage. 

“No borders! ” is a popular slogan amongst anarchists 
these days, however, the possible racist, imperialist and 
ecologically negative aspects of that concept are seldom, if 
ever, explored. Obviously, political boundaries are arbitrary 
(and often drawn at the expense of ethnic considerations, as 
indicated by Leopold Kohr in his brilliant Breakdown of 
Nations): but just ask the Indians of the Americas, the 
African peoples, or the Palestinians how they feel about their 
historical experiences with, practically speaking, “no bor¬ 
ders”. 

Some anarchists apparently feel that “no borders” 
means the resolution of long-standing injustices by opening 
the doors of traditionally imperialist countries to en masse 
movements of oppressed peoples from without. 

Unfortunately, the social, economic and political prob¬ 
lems of‘Third World” populations will not be solvedby their 
massive migration northward into the territories of North 
America and Europe; moreover, the environmental impact 
of such an enormous influx would be horrendous. Whatever 
immigration policies come to pass, the West will have to face 
the consequences of its continuing exploitation of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. The real solution to the dehuman¬ 
ising conditions faced by the folk of the Three Continents is, 
as it is for all peoples, the social revolution leading to 
libertarian socialism. 

Anarchism is based on the principle of individual 
freedom; yet an individual not secure, not sovereign in his/ 
her own domicile certainly would not be free - the same 
applies to a people and its homeland. In other words, if 
individuals have a “right to privacy”, then historically 
spawned aggregates of individuals - tribes, cultures, peoples, 
and nations - must have that same right. Territoriality in 
some form will always be the material expression of ethnic 


self-determination and the concomitant right of secession. 

Borders have fallen in the past and will fall in the 
future; and the ethnic character of various regions will 
continue to undergo change: such are the imperatives of 
history. Still, a people's ancestral homeland is rooted in the 
same dialectic; as an historic organism, as an “ethno- 
region”, its qualities merit the same conservationist logic 
that is rightfully granted to a bioregion such as a desert or a 
rainforest. 

The anti-statist internationalism explicit in the slogan 
“No borders!” is of course endorsed by all anarchists, and 
might be perceived as particularly relevant by stateless 
peoples such as the Basques and the Kurds whose homelands 
have been sundered by lines on a map, and by African- 
Americans/”New Afrikans” (especially in the “Black Belt” 
region of the southern US) who have yet to coalesce into a 
nation. Governments and states must not stand in the way of 
peoples' or individuals' self-determination; and there must 
be “no borders” limiting human solidarity, mutual aid and 
voluntary co-operation. Thus, “Noborders!” must be under¬ 
stood and applied in the most comprehensively anarchistic 
sense: “No borders - for those who so desire!” 

Hard-line cosmopolitans may insist that “folkish anar¬ 
chism” is simply perpetuating racism and the division of 
humanity. Racism with all its genocidal implications can, in 
point of fact, insidiously work in different directions simul¬ 
taneously, No person of humanistic sensibility, and surely no 
anarchist, wants to impugn the human dignity of anyone who 
happens to be of bi-racial or multi-ethnic ancestry; nor could 
there be harboured the slightest desire to denigrate the 
richness and creativity of multi-ethnic, multi-cultural or 
multi-racial societies, and whoever wishes to live in such 
milieux should obviously be allowed to. However, do we. in 
the name of some monolithic kind of “politically correct” 
assimilationism want to lose for all time the singular char¬ 
acteristics of Irish culture, or German culture, or Japanese 
culture, or Zuni culture, or Aleut culture, or Icelandic 
culture, or Lapp culture, or Penan culture, or Lithuanian 
culture, or Yiddish culture, or Swahili culture, or any other? 
Shouldn’t these cultures be cherished and protected, like any 
endangered species? 

This isn’t some jackbooted polemic on behalf of apart¬ 
heid, it is a call for human ecology, a plea for freedom - of 
association, of choice. 

By all means, let us fight racism, bigotry, and national 
hatreds, and not lose sight of our anarchist goals for some 
lesser, ultimately reactionary objective. Emma Goldman 
once said that the most violent element in society is igno¬ 
rance. Let us struggle together to defeat that ignorance, the 
trump card of our masters, and implant the understanding 
that the freedom of any one individual or any one collectivity 
depends on the freedom of all individuals andall collectivities. 

Not “anarcho-nationalism”, but “self-determination 
for all people!” 

# Raven's Banner Collective, PO Box 2711, Pinellas Park, 
FL 34664-2711, USA. 
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TH€ losr PAOPHCT OF 
CNGIISH AADICnUSM 

PETER DREW examines the ideological legacy of Robert Blatchford (1S51-1943), 
a crucially important socialist thinker and writer now erased from public memory. 



□ BETWEEN 1893 and 1910 Robert 
Blatchford was, in Holbrook 
Jackson's not wildly exaggerated 
phrase, the greatest living danger to the 
existing social system,” wrote his biogra¬ 
pher Laurence Thompson a few years after 
his death in 1943 at the age of 92.’ The 
Manchester Guardian credited him with 
more influence on the growth of English 
socialism than Karl Marx - 'Tor every con¬ 
vert made by Das Kapital, there were a 
hundred made by Merrie England.'''^ 

A founder of the Independent Labour 
Party, he was one of the chairmen at the first 
celebrated Labour Day on Sunday May 1st 
1892 in Alexandra Park. Manchester, at¬ 
tended by some 100,000 people. When the 


people's favourite Blatchford cried "Hands 
up for Socialism” every hand was reputedly 
raised.^ His weekly newspaper The Clarion 
was the largest selling socialist title in the 
country, with a circulation that reached 
83,000 in 1910. The penny edition of his 
book Merrie England sold 700,000 copies 
within a few months of being published in 
1894. Wrote his friend and colleague Alex¬ 
ander Thompson; "A year before its issue 
there were not 500 Socialists in Lancashire; 
twelve months after there were 50,000. A 
census taken at the time in a North of Eng¬ 
land Labour Club showed that forty-nine 
members out of fifty had been ‘ con¬ 
verted' by Merrie England The 
newspaper spawned a social-po- 



“...the greatest 
living danger to 
the existing 
social system.” 
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“Rent, interest, 
private 
ownership, 
machinery and 
competition, are 
aii instruments in 
the hands of the 
capitaiist, and 
with those 
instruments he 
compeis the 
worker to give up 
neariy aii his 
earnings in 
return for 
permission to 
work.” 


litical organisation, with Clarion 
Scouts, Clarion Cycling Clubs, 
Clarion Choirs, Clarion Handicraft 
Guilds, Clarion Holiday Camps and Clarion 
Vans. 

Today, Robert Blatchford occasion¬ 
ally crops up in the pages of our history books 
as a minor bit-player, an also-ran in the story 
of early socialism. His grave in Horsham. 
West Sussex, is falling to pieces and does not 
even boast a headstone. The 50th anniver¬ 
sary of his death on December 17 1993 
passed by unnoticed. He is a nobody. The 
impact he once had is forgotten, the ideas he 
worked so hard to promulgate are ignored - 
despite, or more probably because of, their 
deeply radical nature. 

100 years on, his central work, Merrie 
England, is perhaps more important than 
ever. At a time when socialism is on the 
retreat, its former adherents mutating into 
market democrats and caring capitalists, 
Blatchford's address to an imaginary ^‘prac¬ 
tical” worker, John Smith of Oldham, evokes 
the essence and nobility of a core cause 
which now seems to have withered away to 
nothing under a century’s worth of various 
coatings, adornments and updatings. 

There and elsewhere, Blatchford’s spe¬ 
cial weapon was his pure logic, expressed to 
devastating effect in the plain language of 
his “new journalism” which, unlike most 
written language of the period, was designed 
to communicate rather than obscure. His 
lack of pretension reflected his origins - his 
father and Italian mother were strolling play¬ 
ers - and his early adult years in the army, 
where he educated himself reading the likes 
of Thomas Carlyle and William Cobbett. His 
conversational writing style led to a highly 
successful career in journalism and he be¬ 
came leader writer on The Sunday Chronicle 
on the then enormous salary of £ 1,000 a year. 
He and some friends left to start The Clarion 
when the socialist views he expressed under 
the nom de guerre Nunquam Dormio (T 
never sleep’) became too much for his em¬ 
ployers. 

A series of Nunquam articles in The 
Clarion became Merrie England, a revolu¬ 
tionary assault on the very foundations of the 
capitalist society. Time and time again in 
this remarkable work, Blatchford goes 
straight for the jugular. For instance, at one 
point he declares: “Political orators and news¬ 
paper editors are very fond of talking to you 
about ‘your country’. Now, Mr. Smith, it is 
a hard practical fact that you have not got any 
country.” 

Having now assured the shocked at¬ 
tention of the reader, he goes on to explain: 
‘The British Islands do not belong to the 


British people; they belong to a few thou¬ 
sands - certainly not half a million - of rich 
men. These men not only own the land, they 
own, also, the rivers and lakes, the mines and 
minerals, the farms and orchards, the trees 
and thickets; the cattle and horses, and sheep 
and pigs, and poultry and game; the mills, 
factories, churches, houses, shops, railways, 
trains, ships, machinery, and, in fact, nearly 
everything except the bodies and souls of the 
workers, and, as I will try to show you, they 
have almost complete power over these.” 

Concepts that take dozens of pages of 
Marxist analysis to explain are conveyed in 
a few sharp sentences. “Rent, interest, pri¬ 
vate ownership, machi nery and competition, 
are all instruments in the hands of the capi¬ 
talist, and with those instruments he com¬ 
pels the worker to give up nearly all his 
earnings in return for permission to work. 
You are an agricultural labourer. I own a 
piece of land. You come to me and beg for 
‘work’. I ‘engage’ you at 15s. a week, and all 
you produce is mine-. You are a slave, for if 
you quit my employ you must starve.. .”^ 

Rather than talk about the inequalities 
of current ownership of wealth, in all its 
manifestations, Blatchford takes a step back 
from the trees and sees the whole wood. Land 
is “the gift of nature” and nobody has any 
more right to own it than to own the air or the 
sea. Making money by renting something 
you do not rightly own, by having others 
work for your profit or by earning interest on 
the proceeds of these activities - all this 
amounts to the same act of theft. As Blatchford 
succinctly put it: “No man has any right to 
be rich. No man ever became rich by fair 
means. No man ever became rich by his own 
industry.”^ 

Blatchford goes on to spell out that 
even unfair ownership of land, factories and 
so on is not enough to make a man rich. None 
of these are of any use at all in profit terms, 
without labour - other people - to work them. 
The riches of the wealthy thus do not exist in 
any real sense - locked up in a bank vault, or 
whatever - but are created afresh every year 
by the labour that is necessary to realise the 
various potential sources of profit. 

‘Take your nine-acre field. Put in a 
steam plough, a sack of seed, a harrow, and 
a bank-book and wait for crops. You will not 
get a stalk of corn. A poor labourer with a 
broken shovel and a piece of thorn bush will 
raise more wheat in his little patch of back 
garden than all the capital in England could 
get out of all the acres of Europe without 
labour.”"^ 

Tied in with Blatchford’s appreciation 
of the value of labour to the employer is his 
rejection of the work ethic, a popular form of 
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English masochism. He proclaims: '‘What 
the people want is food and clothing and 
shelter and leisure; not work. Work is a 
means, and not an end. Men work to live, 
they do not live to work.”^ 

The much vaunted capitalist virtue of 
competition is ridiculed by Blatchford. Draw¬ 
ing one of his “homely” analogies, as he 
terms them, he equates a country’s potential 
wealth with a field of crops ready to be 
harvested. If there are two men on hand to do 
this, he asks, is it more sensible for them to 
work together to complete the task or to fight 
and compete and try to disrupt what the other 
is doing, as capitalists prescribe? Following 
on from this, he also dismisses with con¬ 
tempt the capitalists’ talk of a Darwinist 
“survival of the fittest”, arising from compe¬ 
tition, as a justification for their kind of 
society. He counters: “Let me give you my 
own explanation of the law as to the survival 
of the fittest. Of two plants or animals, that 
one will survive which is fittest to endure the 
conditions in which both exist. The question 
of which man shall survive depends on the 
conditions under which the men shall strug¬ 
gle for su’wival . One condition of society 
enables one kind of man to succeed; another 
condition of society enables another kind of 
man to succeed. Now would you say that was 
the best condition of society that gave to the 
lowest type of humanity its pre-eminence? 
Or would you say that was the best condition 
of society that gave the highest type of hu¬ 
manity the pre-eminence?. . .For hundreds of 
ages we have been imprisoning, murdering, 
prosecuting, and starving our Brunos, our 
Pauls, our Socrates, our Raleighs, our Joan 
of Arcs, and have heaped rewards and hon¬ 
ours on our Alexanders, our Bonaparts, our 
Jay Goulds, our Rothschilds. Are we to go on 
for ever in the worship of usury and slaughter 
and intrigue? Are we still to make the basest 
the fittest to survive?”^ 

Blatchford was appalled by the poverty 
he first encountered in the same slums of 
Manchester that had prompted Friedrich 
Engels to write his Condition of the Working 
Classes in England in 1844. And he vigor¬ 
ously opposed the complacent argument that 
these truly dismal conditions reflected the 
quality of the people that lived there, while 
not holding them up as paragons of virtue. 
Anyone would turn into a violent and adul¬ 
terous alcoholic if they had to live there, was 
his general line. Or, in parable form: “Put a 
fish into a small and dirty globe and he will 
sicken. Would you say that while there are 
sick fishes there must be small globes and 
impure water? Yet you say while there are 
vice and improvidence there must be pov¬ 
erty.”’°His main point was that the potential 


of the vast bulk of the population, people just 
like him, was being stifled and denied by the 
capitalist system, but unlike too many on the 
modern left, Blatchford did not make afetish 
out of the working classes. Education was 
the key, not the worship of a sub-culture of 
ignorance and toil. 

Argues Carl Levy: “For him the social¬ 
ist movement was a movement of opinion 
and The Clarion existed to mould 
this...Blatchford always defined the ‘pro¬ 
ductive classes’ to include ‘brain-workers’. 
(His brother Montague included lawyers and 
pressmen in the proletariat). In 1899 
Blatchford was to plead for a ‘mission to the 
middle classes’: ‘If it were only practicable, 
a “Mission to the Middle Classes” would do 
more good in twelve months than twelve 
years of van work among the ignorant. ’.. The 
Clarion Clubs with their mixture of enter¬ 
tainment, culture andbohemianism nurtured 
the ‘intelligent reader' that Blatchford ap¬ 
pealed to. Traditional working class culture 
was slighted. The existing working men's 
clubs were either ignored by Blatchford, or, 
worse, criticised for their ‘smelliness’ and 
depressing locales. This tendency did not go 
unremarked. One worker wrote in 1899 to 
object to the evolution of a ‘cultural, intellec¬ 
tual elite in socialism...withdrawing into 
select coteries where only subjects of phi¬ 
losophy and higher education are talked 
over'.”’’ 

The unimaginitive distrust of ideas 
shown by so many socialists alienated 
Blatchford. He once wrote: ‘Then again, 
there is the fact, astonishing to me, that I am 
outside the active movement, as one who has 
fallen behind the ‘fighting line’. Ifl spoke on 
Labour platforms and stood as a Socialist 
candidate in Chowbent or Hoathly-in-the- 
Hole, I should be looked upon as an active 
Socialist...In fact I claim that I am only out 
of the fighting line because I have gone far 
ahead of it. There almost out of sight in 
advance of the movement, I have planted my 
batteries. They may not raise much noise, 
nor much smoke, but they are doing their 
work.’”2 

But even before disillusionment set in, 
Blatchford enjoyed an uneasy relationship 
with certain fellow socialists - most notably 
James Keir Hardie (1856-1915). Notes Roger 
Moore: “Part of the trouble here was person¬ 
ality; there was a marked difference between 
the serious, if not religiously minded, Hardie 
and the more expansive, extroverted 
Blatchford, clearly a man determined to en¬ 
joy life to the full. The distrust each felt for 
the other was deepening and on 
Blatchford's side there was an ele¬ 
ment of contempt, hence his re- 



...the potential of 
the vast bulk of 
the population, 
people just like 
him, was being 
stifled and 
denied by the 
capitalist 
system. 


James Keir Hardie 
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Joseph Chamberlain 


“I can imagine 
Engiand free, 
independent, 
secure and 
happy. But that 
she can never be 
white she is a 
mighty Empire 
and a great 
commerciat 
nation.” 


Peter Kropotkin 



mark that the ILP was controlled 
by “lily-livered methodists’ .”’"' 
Looking back, in 1931, 
Blatchford said of his one-time comrades; 
'The Labour Leader people were Puritans; 
narrow, bigoted, puffed up with sour cant... As 
I expressed it in my auto-biography, it is a 
shock when one joins a crusade for the Holy 
Grail and is offered the class war 

Blatchford was motivated by a life¬ 
embracing vision in direct contrast to the 
others’ small-minded aridity: “Blatchford's 
Socialism was Morris’s Socialism, which 
was not the Fabian plan for tidying and 
controlling industrialism, but a revolt against 
industrialism, a desire to sweep away the 
ugliness and cruelty which sprang from in¬ 
dustrialism. and daily widened the gap be¬ 
tween master and man.”’^ 

A further feature Blatchford disliked 
about many of his fellow socialists was what 
he called their “childish cosmopolitanism”. 
The antipathy was mutual, and it was the 
left’s dislike of Blatchford's “jingoism”, 
culminating in support for war with Ger¬ 
many in 1914, that really left him in the 
political wilderness. Patriotism formed an 
important part of Blatchford’s make-up, as 
suggested by the titles of Merrie England 
and its sequel Britain for the British (1902). 
This was mainly politically expressed in his 
opposition to the free traders of the Man¬ 
chester School. 

Correctly as it turned out, Blatchford 
identified this tendency, then linked to 
Gladstone and the Liberals, as the biggest 
enemy of socialism. Here were the forces of 
the new international capitalism in embry¬ 
onic form, wrestling against the old ruling 
order of the 19th century Tory Party. 
Blatchford felt he had more in common with 
protectionist Conservatives like Joe Cham¬ 
berlain than with Gladstone or Lloyd George. 
Keir Hardie and others felt more attracted to 
the reformist stance of the 
trade-interest liberals, forg¬ 
ing Lib-Lab electoral pacts 
to get MPs into Parliament. 
Thus was born the modern 
Labour Party, still recognis¬ 
able in the 1990s. 

Blatchford's patriot¬ 
ism was that of a Little 
Englander and not an impe¬ 
rialist. He wrote in The Sun¬ 
day Chronicle in 1889: “I 
can imagine England free, 
independent, secure and 
happy. But that she can never 
be while she is a mighty 
Empire and a great commer¬ 
cial nation.” His support for 


war stemmed from a fear and loathing of 
Prussian militarist ambitions. Attempts have 
been made in recent years by the far right in 
Britain to co-opt him into their hall of he¬ 
roes. Incredibly, this was given credence by 
chronicler of fascism Richard Thurlow, who 
wrote of the “national socialism of Robert 
Blatchford”’". It seems doubtful that Thurlow 
took the time to research Blatchford’s poli¬ 
tics, for there is little reason to place him in 
that category. His support for war with Ger¬ 
many lived on to 1939 and he used to refer to 
Adolf Hitler as “Sweeney Todd”, the notori¬ 
ous London mass murderer. 

Indeed, Blatchford in fact took to de¬ 
scribing himself as an “anarchist-commu¬ 
nist”’^ and was influenced by Peter Kropotkin 
(1842-1921), author of Mutual Aid, who 
lived in London while Blatchford was based 
there. 

Writes biographer Thompson: 
“Blatchford’s Merrie England was to be a 
breaking down into small things which a 
man could understand and control, not a 
building up into great ones beyond his inter¬ 
est and knowledge: a loose federation of self- 
contained communes governed from the cen¬ 
tre as little as possible. 

Like the fully-fledged anarchists, 
Blatchford was horrified at the Bolshevik 
seizure of power in Russia in 1917 and 
doubly shocked at the approval it won from 
socialists at home. Reacting angrily to a pro- 
Lenin article in George Lansbury’s Daily 
Herald in 1920, he wrote: “If this is Social¬ 
ism, then I am not and never was a 
Socialist... On hundreds of occasions I and 
others, who thought we were Socialists, have 
laughed when anti-Socialists have declared 
Socialism and slavery to be synonymous. But 
now The Daily Herald argues that the anti- 
Socialists were right and that we were 
wrong. 

His view of parliamentary democracy 
was also that of a libertarian. He wrote: 
“Against the idea that Parliaments or com¬ 
mittees are elected to ‘rule’ or 'govern' or 
'command’ the people, I most emphatically 
protest. These men should not be ‘masters', 
they should be delegates.”^’ 

Blatchford’s socialist vision relied not 
on the state to exercise control, but on the 
natural co-operation within communities to 
provide internal stability. This was no theo¬ 
retical utopia, but the normal functioning of 
an organic society. He explained in Merrie 
England: “Is there any community as united 
and as effective as a family? The family is the 
soundest, the strongest, and the happiest 
kind of society, and next to that is the tribe of 
families. And why? Because all the relations 
of family life are carried on in direct opposi- 
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tion to the principles 
of political economy 
and the survival of the 
fittest. A family is 
bound by ties of love 
and mutual helpful¬ 
ness. The weakly child 
is not destroyed; it is 
cherished with extrem¬ 
ist tenderness and care. 

The rule is vested in 
the parents, and not 
knocked down to the 
highest bidder. The 
brothers do not under¬ 
sell each other. The 
women are better 
treated than the men, 
not worse, as in the 
factories, and each 
member of the family 
receives an equal share 
of the common 
wealth. 

If all this were not relevant enough to 
contemporary political thought, Blatchford’s 
writing is lent an extra piquancy today by his 
espousal of green thinking. In Merrie Eng¬ 
land he states: ‘To ensure good health we 
must lead a ‘natural’ life. The farther we get 
from nature, - the more artificial our lives 
become -, the worse is our health.” Talking 
of the Manchester School’s dream - or night¬ 
mare - of Britain becoming the workshop of 
the world, he declares; “And let me ask you 
is any carpet so beautiful or so pleasant as a 
carpet of grass and daisies? Is the fifth-rate 
music you play upon your cheap pianos as 
sweet as the songs of the gushing streams 
and joyous birds? And does a week at a 
spoiled and vulgar watering-place repay you 
for fifty-one weeks’ toil and smother in a 
hideous and stinking town?”^^ 

In the same work, Blatchford recom¬ 
mends the reading of Richard Jefferies, the 
influential naturalist and romantic, and spells 
out a theory of waste in modern living - 
producing and consuming objects for which 
we have no real need. This all ties in with his 
general ideas on capitalism: “Commercial 
waste IS something appalling. The cause of 
commercial waste is competition.”^'^ For good 
measure, he notes with approval a report on 
the possible harnessing of tidal energy as a 
future alternative to burning polluting fuels. 

Given the early interest, the progress 
of the latter idea has been disappointingly 
slow in the intervening 100 years. The same 
could be said of the politics put forward by 
Robert Blatchford. His opponents to both 
sides shared the spoils and socialism became 
polarised between Marxist-Leninist tyranny 


and Labour Party ac¬ 
ceptance of the capi¬ 
talist system.^^ Talk of 
the menace of indus¬ 
trialisation came to be 
regarded as a rather old 
fashioned objection to 
the glorious march of 
technological progress 
and free trade became 
an almost universally 
accepted economic 
ideal. Now, at last, as 
the century draws to a 
close, old certainties 
are crumbling and 
there is the chance for 
that to change. The 
nature-based libertar¬ 
ian socialist ideal 
championed by 
Blatchford did not be¬ 
gin with him, but was 
rooted deeply in the past of England, with 
Morris; Cobbett; Winstanley and the Dig¬ 
gers; the Levellers; John Ball and the Peas¬ 
ants’ Revolt of 1381. Likewise it did not end 
with him and the tradition has not so much 
disappeared, as merely lain dormant. Like a 
half-dead seasonal stream flowing under¬ 
ground and unseen for year after year, this 
most ‘dangerous’ of radical philosophies is 
quite capable of springing suddenly back to 
full flood, given the right conditions. 

One of the most admirable aspects of 
Blatchford’s thought is his refusal to put 
forward scientific systems and rigid dogmas 
as an easy solution. Neither does he harbour 
any illusions that some great popular upris¬ 
ing is just around the corner, or even that if 
it was, it could bring about the free socialist 
society he desires. He writes in Merrie Eng¬ 
land: “I have no ‘system' ready cut and 
dried... But on one point I am quite certain, 
and that is that the first thing to do is to 
educate the people in Socialism... Socialism 
will not come by means of a sudden coup. It 
will grow up naturally out of our surround¬ 
ings, and will develop naturally and by de¬ 
grees. But its growth and development may 
be materially hastened. It always amuses me 
to hear the intensely practical person de¬ 
mand, How are you going to do it? When will 
you make a start? Where do you propose to 
leave off? My dear Mr. Smith, it is too late to 
ask when we are going to begin. We have 
begun. 

□ 



William Morris 
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UIOMCN'S RIGHTS RRC TH€ K€V 
TO CONTROLLING ROPULRTION 


ORLD POPULATION has al- 
ready exceeded sustainable 
limits according to a study 
released by David Pimentel, Professor 
of Ecology at Cornell University. Soil 
erosion, falling food production,the 
scarcity of fresh water, the exhaustion 
of fossil fuels and the loss of species 
which perform essential functions point 
to a future of poverty, suffering, starva¬ 
tion, disease and violent conflict. 

The study, which was presented 
to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in February, 
advocates the reduction of the world’s 
population to 2 billion. It is currently 
5.6 billion and expected to reach 12-15 
billion by 2100. 

The report echoes concerns which 
scientists have long expressed. Dr Nor¬ 
man Myers, a British environmental 
scientist, told a meeting held in New 
Delhi last October that wild bees are 
now so rare in the United States that 
farmers are renting bees to pollinate 
crops. Figures quoted at that confer¬ 
ence suggested that world population 
would double by 2050. Although the 


population explosion is mainly a Third 
World phenomenon, the developed 
countries are to blame for profligate use 
of resources and the production of at¬ 
mospheric pollutants. 

Population projections are, how¬ 
ever, notoriously vulnerable to chang¬ 
ing fashions (remember Malthus?). It 
was previously believed, for example, 
that high birth rates would drop, and 
only drop, with the achievement of a 
high standard of living. It is now evi¬ 
dent, however, that mothers in poor 
countries would have fewer babies if 
they could, and Thailand provides an 
example of a substantial reduction in 
birth rate in a county that it still rela¬ 
tively poor. The key factors are the 
availability of contraceptives and im¬ 
provement in the status of young women. 
The more control they have over their 
own lives, the fewer children they have. 

The problem, however, is that even 
with increased use of birth control, the 
very youthfiilness of the world’s popula¬ 
tion will inevitably mean a 
dramatic rise in worldpopula- 
tion in the immediate future. 





C IS FOA CAR-NAGC 



ARS are not only a major 
source of violent death, par- 
I ticularly amongst young 
males, but as a major contributor to 
pollution are also a long-term health 
hazard. Cars contribute 15 per cent of 
the total emissions of carbon dioxide, 
the most damaging of the ‘greenhouse’ 
gases. Cars also produce millions of 
tonnes of carbon monoxide which af¬ 
fects the ability of the blood to take up 
oxygen and thus puts stress on the 


heart, which is particularly threatening 
to those suffering from heart disease, 
pregnant women, the very young and 
old and those who suffer from chronic 
bronchitis 

The continuing growth of the car 
culture - interconnected with the anti¬ 
social rise of commuting and edge cit¬ 
ies - typifies the reckless individualism 
of modern life in general and the mod¬ 
ern Tory ethos in particular. According 
to the dictates of liberal-capitalism the 
development of road transport is sup¬ 
posed to reflect market forces. In fact, 
road transport is heavily subsidised by 
massive public investment in the roads 
infrastructure, an investment denied to 
forms of public transport such as the 
railways. 

As a motorist you can help to 
reduce your destructiveness by using 
your car only for essential journeys, 
sharing journeys with friends 
and workmates and using 
unleaded petrol. 



' POPULATION CONCERN, 
a London-based charity, has 
jf I predicted that half the world’s 

population will live in ‘mega-cities’ by 
the end of the decade. Some 20-30 
million people move to towns and cities 
each year, most ending up in slums and 
squatter camps. ‘The only thing that 
rises faster than population is unem¬ 
ployment,” commented a representa¬ 
tive. 



iTHE European Institute for 
I Urban Affairs has issued a 
i report calling for British 
towns and cities to develop a ‘cafe- 
style’ culture by the introduction of 
more squares, traffic-calming, the re- 
introduction of city-centre housing and 
the greening of urban environments. 

The pavement cafes of continen¬ 
tal Europe are one of its delights and 
imitations of continental practice such 
as London’s Covent Garden or Bright¬ 
on’s Lanes have proved both popular 
and successful. Unfortunately, the gen¬ 
eral trend seems to be towards the alto¬ 
gether different environment of the 
American-style shopping mall. 
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I OR regionalists identity is all-im¬ 
portant. A region without an iden- 

_tity can hardly lay claim with any 

conviction to its political autonomy. Identity 
is largely defined through culture. So the first 
task for those who are seeking to re-establish 
the political autonomy of Mercia must be to 
rediscover and to re-establish our cultural 
inheritance. 

Where should we seek for that inherit¬ 
ance in this blurred middle land of England 
where our Mercian earldom has long been 
fragmented by Norman overlords? We should 
seek It in the works of writers, musicians and 
painters from the Midlands, much of whose 
rootedness and sense of place has been ne¬ 
glected or obscured. 

D H Lawrence is one such example of a 
Midlands writer. Many of his novels are set 
explicitly in the East Midlands, The Rainbow, 
for instance, in the Erewash valley, west of 
Nottingham. So the landscape of The Rain¬ 
bow is a real, not an imaginary, landscape. 
You can still trace the geographical features 
which form the backdrop for the book's per¬ 
sonalities and actions. The Nottingham ca¬ 
nal, although derelict, still winds along the 
eastern edge of the Erewash valley. The real 
village of Cossall is the Cossethay of the 
novel. Cossall Marsh is ‘the Marsh' where 
lived the Brangwens, the femily whose his¬ 
tory The Rainbow portrays. The town of 
Ilkeston can be seen, as it is described in 
Lawrence's book, smothering the western 
side of the valley with the redbrick of factories 


and houses. 

Lawrence's landscape is one torn be¬ 
tween agriculture and industry, a clash be¬ 
tween the traditional and the new. The clash 
is still visible in the valley today. Paradoxi¬ 
cally the canal, now disused and silted, adds 
to the rural charm of Cossall. The collieries, 
which Lawrence detested, have been closed, 
leaving only the ghosts of their presence 
lingering within the pit-towns they spawned. 
The railway survives, but is not intrusive. It is 
the motorcar which has taken the place of the 
colliery and locomotive as the physical sym¬ 
bol of the ugliness of the modem world. The 
Ml has been thrust like some vast serpent 
across the hills east of the Erewash, bisecting 
the fields and woods. Strelley Hall, ‘Shelly 
Hair in The Rainbow, now lies on the far side 
of the motorway. The featureless, blurred 
hum of the traffic inserts its presence behind 
all thought and activity. 

At Trowell, where the derelict canal 
turns north towards Nottingham, there is now 
an interchange. From there you can see the 
whole Erewash valley opening out to the 
Trent, reaching to Sawley where Ursula and 
Winifred, her teacher, swam naked in the 
waters of the Soar. The cooling towers of 
Ratclifife-on-Soar power station mark that 
spot, near where the main road linking Not¬ 
tingham with the airport crosses the motor¬ 
way. No-one would swim in that 
river now. The village of Cossall 
retains a rather self-conscious and 
over-elaborate charm but down the 


polluted 



English Midlander 
RICHARD NORRIS 
finds political 
inspiration in the 
words of one of the 
region’s great 
writers, D H 
Lawrence (1885- 
1930). 
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Lawrence was 
defending the 
natural, the 
beautiful, the 
rooted and the 
organic against 
what he called 
the unreal - the 
ugly, 

mechanised, 
amorphous 
uniformity of the 
modern world. 


Lawrence was in 
revolt against the 
modern world, 
but neither in 
order to support 
the crumbling 
privileges of the 
once-dominant 
classes nor to 
support the 
programme and 
demands of 
rising ones. 


hill at Cossall Marsh, where the 
Brangwen farm lay, the car has 
triumphed again. The road is ugly, 
characterless and suburban. Unking Awsworth 
with Ilkeston. There is no sense of place, of 
dignity, of significance. Even the canal shares 
the ugliness. It passes over the Awsworth road 
in concrete pipes, disfigured with graffiti. The 
conflict between agriculture and industry, 
earth and the machine, land and man which 
Lawrence described with such bitter anger 
still goes on, but the desecration now is more 
advanced and more repulsive. 

So Lawrence is important to Midlands 
regionalists, not just on the banal grounds that 
he was a Midlands writer writing about a 
Midlands landscape, but because he was rais¬ 
ing issues which should 
be central to any region- 
alist movement. Law¬ 
rence was defending the 
natural, the beautiful, the 
rooted and the organic 
against what he called the 
unreal - the ugly, mecha¬ 
nised, amorphous uni¬ 
formity of the modern 
world. As regionalists we 
cherish the particular. We 
cherish the particular 
roots which bond us to the 
particular part of the earth 
on which we dwell. 

Regionalism and 
environmentalism must 
go hand in hand. Envi¬ 
ronmentalism should in 
fact be the starting point 
of any regionalist project. 

We are not regionalists 
for reasons of adminis¬ 
trative convenience or for 
some desire for innova¬ 
tion. We are regionalists 
because we seek to be aware of the rhythms of 
the earth and to sense their fragility. To serve 
and to protect the earth demands a sense of 
place and a directness of experience with the 
land. Big institutions, big government, big 
decision-making weaken the bonds between 
man and earth. Regional autonomy opens up 
the possibility of more determined and com¬ 
mitted conservation of our local habitats. 
Here again Lawrence’s writing is significant. 
He wrote with feeling and in detail of the 
natural environment particular to the Erewash 
valley he knew. The beauty of the natural 
world inspired Lawrence to lyricism. 

“It was evening and the winter-dark¬ 
ened meadows were full of mystery. When she 
came to the woods an oak tree had been newly 
chopped down in the dell. Pale drops of 


flowers glimmered many under the hazels, 
and by the sharp, golden splinters of wood 
that were splashedabout, the grey-green blades 
of snowdrop leaves pricked unheeding... And 
she, alone amongst them, was wildly happy.” 

In fact, Lawrence is a propagandist for 
the environment. His heroes and heroines 
only reach towards fulfilment when approach¬ 
ing their true living identity within a natural 
world. 

There have, of course, been many writ¬ 
ers who have written with feeling about the 
natural world. It is possible to do so and to 
avoid apolitical engagement. I have been told 
that Lawrence is not a ‘political writer’, just 
someone who argued that we should live in 
more natural ways. If this were so, there 
would be perhaps little 
significance for region¬ 
alists in his writings - 
but Lawrence’s thought 
is highly political. This 
is not often recognised 
because it does not fit in 
with the established 
modes of twentieth cen- 
tuiy politics. Lawrence 
was in revolt against the 
modem world, but nei¬ 
ther in order to support 
the crumbling privileges 
of the once-dominant 
classes nor to support 
the programme and de¬ 
mands of rising ones. 
The contemporary mod- 
els of Left and Right 
have no meaning. His 
writing demands a dif¬ 
ferent political perspec¬ 
tive. This is what re¬ 
gionalism, too. should 
be attempting in a Eu¬ 
rope in which the tradi¬ 
tional framework of ideological confronta¬ 
tion is collapsing. 

In an indirect, episodic manner, Law¬ 
rence laid out his political thinking through 
The Rainbow. Near the beginning of the book 
he makes plain his objection to established 
nationalism by describing a Polish national¬ 
ist, Paul Lensky. Lensky's nationalism is 
superficial, based only on abstract words and 
ideas, a means of justifying his own self- 
importance. In conversation with her lover, 
Skrebensky, Ursula, the major personality of 
The Rainbow^ criticises contemporary milita¬ 
rism and the constmction of empire. .After 
asserting the purposelessness of the war in 
Sudan, Ursula discusses with Skrebensky the 
meaning of ‘the nation’. Lawrence suggests, 
through Ursula’s words, that the nation of the 




D H Lawrence 
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British state is an abstraction. There is no real 
bonding to surpass individuality. If the nation 
is an abstraction, it is dangerous and stifling 
to submerge the individual spirit within it. 
Yet this is what Skrebensky does: 

'‘What did a man matter personally? He 
was just a brick in the whole great social 
febric, the nation, the modern humanity... .One 
had to fill one’s place in the Whole, the great 
scheme of man’s elaborate civilisation, that 
was all. The Whole mattered - but the unit, the 
person, had no importance, except as he rep¬ 
resented the Whole.” 

In these opinions, Skrebensky’s nation¬ 
alism approaches the totalitarianism of later 
twentieth century ideology in which the indi¬ 
vidual was subordinated into abstract bodies 
of class andnation. This latent totalitarianism 
does not have its roots in German or Russian 
ideology. Skrebensky uses the phrases of Brit¬ 
ish nineteenth century utilitarianism as he 
meditates over his reasons for serving the 
state. 

'The good of the greatest number was 
all that mattered. That which was the greatest 
good for them all, collectively, was the great¬ 
est good for the individual. And so, every man 
must give himself to support the state, and so 
labour for the greatest good of all. One might 
make improvements in the state, perhaps, but 
always with a view to preserving it intact.” 

Suddenly Lawrence speaks with his 
own voice to counter the benign but shallow 
utilitarianism of Skrebensky. 

"He did not consider the soul of the 
individual sufficiently important. He believed 
a man was important in so far as he repre¬ 
sented all humanity... When the statement of 
the abstract good for the community has be¬ 
come a formula lacking in all inspiration or 
value to the average intelligence, then the 
‘common good’ becomes a general nuisance, 
representing the vulgar, conservative materi¬ 
alism at a low level.” 

Lawrence then explains that service to 
a community wiiich is only an abstraction 
debases the purposes of communal human 
activity: 

"By the highest good of the greatest 
number is chiefly meant the material prosper¬ 
ity of all classes... We know what the commu¬ 
nity wants; it wants something solid, it wants 
good wages, equal opportunities, good condi¬ 
tions of living... It doesn’t want anything sub¬ 
tle or difficult.” 

Consequently, conventional democracy 
within this abstract community is tarnished. 
Ursula explains to Skrebensky the sort of 
people who are chosen to rule our society. 

"Those wiio have money and the brains 
for money. It doesn’t matter what else they 
have, but they must have money-brains - 


because they are ruling in the name of money. ’ 

The people elect the government’, he 

said. 

T know they do. But what are the 
people? Each one of them is a money interest. 
I hate it, that anybody is my equal who has the 
same amount of money as I have. ...I hate 
equality on a money basis. It is the equality of 
dirt.’” 

Lawrence is attacking the modem state 
as a culture-destroying, artificial entity, which 
judges value only in so far as material produc¬ 
tion is expanded and material standards of 
consumption are increased. The only differ¬ 
ence between our day and his is that the 
condition which Lawrence describes has 
grown more desperate. As material living 
standards have been raised over the last eighty 
years, the vulgar, restricting materialism of 
our existing way of life has become more 
glaring. Culture has been reduced to con¬ 
sumption. The cosmopolitanism of the proc¬ 
ess has become more obvious, too. 

Lawrence, however, does not produce 
any simple answer with which to resolve the 
problem of the abstract nature of the modern 
state and of the arid materialism associated 
with it. We should similarly not treat region¬ 
alism as a panacea to this deep-rooted prob¬ 
lem. The problem of the contemporary death 
of culture cannot be solved by simply alter¬ 
ing our political stmctures or socio-eco¬ 
nomic relationships. Later in The Rainbow 
Ursula recoils against the mechanical bru¬ 
tality of the coal pit and pit life. But it is not 
the pit which is ultimately responsible for the 
sterility of the human spirit. It is rather the 
other way round. 

"She knew her Uncle Tom perceived 
what was going on. But she knew moreover 
that in spite of his criticism and condemna¬ 
tion. he still wanted the great machine. His 
only happy moments, his only moments of 
pure freedom were when he was serving the 
machine. Then, and then only, when the 
machine caught him up, was he free from the 
hatred of himself, could he act wholly, with¬ 
out cynicism and unreality.” 

So the answer to the problem of the 
human condition is not easy. We have run into 
accepting the superficial world of abstraction 
and materialism in order to avoid confronting 
and accepting the true nature of the human 
soul. But it is this latter task which should lie 
at the centre of our concerns and our endeav¬ 
ours. 

But what is the nature of the human 
soul? Lawrence is elusive and bleak, using 
metaphor to suggest a lurking animal pres¬ 
ence within our psyche. 

‘This worldin which she lived 
was like a circle lighted by a lamp. 



The only 
difference 
between our day 
and his is that 
the condition 
which Lawrence 
describes has 
grown more 
desperate. As 
material living 
standards have 
been raised over 
the last eighty 
years, the vulgar, 
restricting 
materialism of 
our existing way 
of life has 
become more 
glaring. Culture 
has been 
reduced to 
consumption. 

The 

cosmopolitanism 
of the process 
has become 
more obvious, 
too. 
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Industrial Nottingham at the beginning of the twentieth century 


Yet when he 
explains his 
attack, his 
arguments tell 
not against 
democracy itself, 
not against an 
organic 

democracy, but 
the perversion of 
democracy, the 
democracy as 
we experience it, 
not a genuine 
democracy but a 
plutocracy. 


□ This lighted area, lit up by man’s 
completest consciousness, she 
thought was all the world.. . Yet all 
the time, within the darkness she had been 
aware erf points of light, like the eyes of wild 
beasts, gleaming, penetrating, vanishing.” 

The nature of man lies not in our so¬ 
cially learned relationships but in our par¬ 
tially recognised instinctive and biological 
essence. Ursula begins to understand this 
when studying Biology at a college in Not¬ 
tingham. Her teacher asserts that there is no 
special mystery to life. It is only a physical and 
chemical phenomenon. Ursula, however, looks 
through her microscope and feels the life- 
force of the thing below. 

“It was not limited mechanical energy, 
nor mere purpose of self-preservation and 
self-assertion. It was a consummation, a be¬ 
ing infinite. Self was oneness with the infi¬ 
nite.” 

The book ends with the avowal that, 
having recognised the dark, animal spirits 
lurking within our soul, then it is possible for 
humans to pass through and beyond them. 
Ursula does this in a vivid scene where vio¬ 
lent, galloping horses represent these forces 
of instinctive energy. She now understands 
that she must experience a rejection of her 
past. In powerful, intense writing Lawrence 
concludes his novel by endowing the trauma¬ 
tised Ursula with a sudden mystical aware¬ 
ness of a renewed human life on earth. She 
gains a vision of the transfiguration of the 
world. Under the arc of a rainbow she sees the 
people casting off their corruption and rising 
to the light and wind. 

In The Rainbow^ therefore, Lawrence 
does give an outline of beliefs which have 
validity not just for regionalists in the English 
Midlands but for all those across our conti¬ 
nent who are attempting to develop a new 
kind of politics based on a rejection of the 
culturelessness, destructiveness and sordid 


consumerism of modern society. At some 
points, however, aware of his isolation from 
any cultural or political movement of his day, 
Lawrence diverges from principles which we 
hold. Despite his joyful descriptions of the 
earth as it flourishes in his own Erewash 
valley, he feels compelled to reject any idea of 
rootedness. Ursula proclaims: 

“I do not belong to Beldover, nor to 
Nottingham not to England not to this world, 
they none of them exist. I am trammelled and 
entangled in them, but they are all unreal.” 

Lawrence is reacting to a culture which 
in its entirety seems to be rejecting his ideas 
and which, stifling and o|^ressive, was to 
censor his books. Any sense of rootedness is 
only implicit in the detail and engagement of 
his description of locality. Lawrence’s inabil¬ 
ity to perceive any features of the existing 
world with which he can identify forces him 
to reach a conclusion in Women in Love., the 
sequel to The Rainbow^ of final bleakness and 
self-annihilation. 

In the concluding vision of The Rain¬ 
bow, Ursula sees her local landscape transfig¬ 
ured. It is transfigured out of the ugliness of 
modernity into some form of enchantment. 
The description of this enchanted landscape 
is geographically vague. It is v-ague in every 
detail. The vision is unconnected to any actu¬ 
ally experienced transformation, past or 
present. It is no more than the blurred view 
from a trance. This high point of the novel 
therefore gives out an obscure message to us 
As regionalists we should share Lawrence's 
aim to re-enchant our famihar landscape. We 
too need to transform its significance out from 
the squalid dullness of its significance under 
modernity - as a mere display of economic 
resources, but Lawrence only gives us a form¬ 
less impression of what that transformation 
should be. 

The cause of Lawrence’s failure to be 
more specific about the desired transforma¬ 
tion may lie in his lack of any deep knowledge 
of local history. In his description of the 
coming of the Nottingham canal to the 
Erewash valley he gets his date wrong by over 
40 years. It is ancestral voices which re¬ 
enchant a landscape, but it these voices which 
are absent from the book. Lawrence does try to 
incorporate something of the past by extend¬ 
ing Ursula's family history back several gen¬ 
erations, but these figures do not rest firmly 
within any defined historical periods. To 
achieve a full transcendence of the earth in the 
final climactic vision, the human makers of 
the landscape should speak, those who toiled 
on the earth’s surface from primeval times, 
those who peopled the forests, erected the 
standing stones and who gave names to the 
streams, hills and villages. The genuine my- 
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thology of place should arise, the mythology 
which bonds mankind and nature. 

As well as diverging from the full 
recognition of rootedness, Lawrence has a 
one-sided view of democracy. He recog¬ 
nises that the mass of people are certainly 
complicit in the ugliness and shallowness 
of contemporary culture. Unfortunately he 
extends this into an attack on democracy 
itself. Yet when he explains his attack, his 
arguments tell not against democracy itself, 
not against an organic democracy, but the 
perversion of democracy, the democracy as 
we experience it, not a genuine democracy 
but a plutocracy. 

"‘‘What do you mean?' he asked her, 
hostile. ‘Why doyou hate democracy?’ ‘Only 
the greedy and the ugly people come to the top 
in a democracy,’ she said, ‘because they’re the 
only people who will push themselves there. 

This is a convincing description of our 
democracy now, but it is not a convincing 
argument against democracy as such. Ursula 
justifies her repudiation of democracy by 
explaining that the people vote as they do 
because “each one of them is a money inter¬ 
est”. Lawrence then moves the discussion 
elsewhere. This is not adequate. Democracy 
within a state which is abstract and contrac¬ 
tual can only lead to arid materialism. De¬ 
mocracy within a community which has 
genuine bonds based on shared inheritance 
and tradition becomes a living, organic real¬ 
ity. As with the issue of rootedness, Law¬ 
rence’s unsatisfactory response was condi¬ 
tioned by his isolation. Of course it is true 
that the mass of people vote according to 
money-interest and probably always will - 
unless a cultural-political minority emerges 
which is able to construct and point out a 
convincing alternative. 

To move on from this truth into a 
despairing rejection of democracy itself can 
only lead the individual thinker into an in- 
ward-looking individualism or to the self- 
destruction shown in Women in Love. Law¬ 
rence himself trod this path of isolation, flee¬ 
ing from England and living as a wanderer. 
Just as the landscape needs to be re-enchanted 
out of its sordid description as a mere collec¬ 
tion of economic resources, the people need 
re-enchantment to be born again, hearing 
within and around them their ancestral voices, 
finding their way back to identity and social 
purpose. 

Lawrence did move much of the way 
towards what should be our vision of society 
bom again, of a Midlands re-enchanted as 
Mercia. Unfortunately, his was an isolated 
voice in a society still proud of its industrial 
advances, of its urban improvements, of its 
military successes and of its world empire. A 


dissident voice, especially when it came not 
from the cloistered metropolitan elite but out 
of the defaced pit-towns of the East Midlands, 
was bound to be desperate in its isolation and 
vulnerability. A bird out of its latitude. 

Today the certainties against which 
Lawrence set himself are disintegrating. The 
sores in society are manifest. We who do see 
them and feel them as acutely as ever Law¬ 
rence did, can comfort ourselves that we have 
fellow-thinkers across our continent. We have 
no excuse for any retreat into an individual¬ 
ised despair. We must set ourselves to the 
long, hard road of regionalism, rootedness 
and organic democracy. We have the en¬ 
chanted landscape of Mercia and our ances¬ 
tral voices to spur us on. 

Early in her coming of age Ursula is 
stirredby an image which she hears in church: 
"There were giants in the earth in those days.” 
She is later asked what human characteristic 
matters most. She replies that it is courage, 
courage for everything. That perhaps is the 
final and most important message 
from Lawrence to which we should 
resolutely adhere. 



We have no 
excuse for any 
retreat into an 
individualised 
despair. We must 
set ourselves to 
the long, hard 
road of 
regionalism, 
rootedness and 
organic 
democracy. 
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AOUND-UP 


THE ‘Wales in Europe’ mar¬ 
keting theme of the Welsh 
Development Agency has 
jeen stamped on by John Redwood, the 
English Tory MP and Secretary of State 
for Wales. 

Redwood, whose constituency is 
Wokingham, Berkshire, has told the 
Agency to stress the status of Wales as 
an integral part of the UK and to make 
prominent use of the Union Flag. 

Redwood’s attitude to Wales has 
been described as ‘colonial’. He pat- 
ronisingly complained in a recent book 
that the Welsh should be friendlier to 
English people. 

1 BELGIUM’S Defence Min- 
i ister Leo Delcroix threatened 
i to withhold the Belgian con- 
tribution to the new European Corps 
unless Flemish (i.e. Dutch) was recog¬ 
nised as one of its official languages 
alongside French and German. 

Having struggled for over a cen¬ 
tury against French-language domina¬ 


tion, the Flemish nowfindDutch pushed 
into the background by the European 
Union’s preference for the five main 
languages of English, French, German, 
Italian and Spanish. Dutch neverthe¬ 
less numbers more than 20 million 
speakers worldwide. 

AN ALL-PARTY group of 
I 90 German MPs demanded 
I that Plattdeutsch, which is 
spoken by more than 8 million people 
in northern Germany, shouldbe treated 
as a fully-fledged language in the Euro¬ 
pean Charter for Regional and Minor¬ 
ity Languages. Plattdeutsch (Low Ger¬ 
man) is closer to Dutch and was the 
dominant language of northern Europe 
in the Middle Ages. 

] PERSPECTIVES writer Pe- 
I ter Drew is one of the con- 
I tributors to a newbooklet pro¬ 
duced by the Silesian autonomist move¬ 
ment Ruch Autonomii Slaska (44-200 
Rybnik PI. Wolnosci 7, skr. Poczt. 57, 






COMMUNITICS B€FOR€ SCAVICCS 

DA VID ROBINS PUTS CASE FOR SUBSIDIARITY IN A 
EUROPE OF THE REGIONS 

□ N attack on the Government’s plans to introduce unitary local authorities 
in England has been launched by David Robins, secretary to the Regionalist 
Seminar. In a closely argued 24-page submission to the Local Government 
Commission, Mr Robins rejects the proposals for a wide range of reasons. 

To start with, he challenges the claim that the proposed changes are 
designed better to serve the needs of local people. He insists: “An approach which 
considers services rather than communities condemns local government to be 
merely an agent of central government and not the means by which local 
communities may choose their own priorities.” 

Mr Robins also refutes the idea that unitary authorities - half way in size 
between the existing counties and districts/boroughs - would be complementary 
to a future Europe of the regions. He states; ‘The retention of county government 
would assist the case for regional government to be based, in most areas, on large 
regions equivalent in powers, population and resources to the German Lander and 
hence more likely to be effective in their dealings with London and Brussels.” 

He adds: ‘The idea that there should be only one point at which local 
government power is concentrated is as out-dated as the idea that sovereignty 
should only subsist at one level. Subsidiarity is the thing of the future: not ^""1 
the unitary state, nor unitary local authorities.” LJ 


Perspectives \s eagerto receive 
literature, periodicals, press-cut¬ 
tings and reports relating to the 
cultural and political struggle for 
a Europe of small nations and 
historic regions. 


Poland). His article on regions as the 
roots of resistance to capitalist tyranny 
appears in Ku Europie 100 Flag? - 
Wspolczesne regionalizmy europejskie. 
Other contributors are Yann Fouere, 
who originated the idea of a Europe of 
100 Flags, Prof. Zbigniew T. 
Wierzbicki, Wojciech Wasiutynski and 
Jaroslaw Tomasiewicz. 


CAOSION OF 
DCMOCAACV 

ENTRALIS ATION continues to 
gather pace in the United King¬ 
dom under the increasingly authoritar¬ 
ian Conservative regime. It is feared 
that the ongoing review of local gov¬ 
ernment may open the door to a further 
erosion of democracy. 

The abolition of county councils, 
which were created more than 100 years 
ago, would leave a complete vacuum 
between the levels of small local au¬ 
thorities and the nation state. The Gov¬ 
ernment’s past record suggests 
unelected Quangos, stuffed full ofTory- 
supporting businessmen, will pick up 
the reins of power in vital areas such as 
education and strategic planning. 

Thisground is already being pre¬ 
pared with the establishment of gov¬ 
ernment regional offices. Although pre¬ 
sented as evidence of decentralisation, 
these are simply geographically diverse 
arms of Whitehall. 

The most disturbing prospect for 
regionalists is that these offices will be 
used to neutralise positive pressure for 
regionalisation from the European 
Union. They are beinggeared up to take 
over regional liaison with the rest of 
Europe from elected authorities - a clever 
move by the central state to head off the 
bypassing of its monopoly on power in 
a Europe of the regions. Needless to 
say, there are no plans in the UK for an 
elected regional tier of government, as 
enjoyed by our continental part¬ 
ners. 
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Uinn AND PCACC: 

MCDineVAl €UAOP€ AND TH€ AIS€ 
OF TH€ GUNPOUIDCA STATCS 

In this short extract from his forthcoming book, The Bedrock 
and Shifting Sands of Europe, Dr RICHARD GRIGGS argues 
that mediaeval society was less dominated by war than the 
gunpowder states which succeeded it. The ‘bedrock ’ of the 
title is Europe’s submerged small nations and regions: the 
‘shifting sands ’ are the states that have been imposed upon 
them. Perspectives thanks Dr Griggs for his kind permission 
to reproduce this section. Readers should note that the 
original is extensively referenced. Larger, referenced, extracts 
have already appeared in Kemow Nos. 23-25 and copies of 
this Cornish magazine are available from 10 Trewartha 
Court, Pound Street, Liskeard, Kemow/Cornwall at a cost of 
8Op each (post included). 


N LIGHT of the brutality en¬ 
gendered in ‘unifying’ Euro¬ 
pean states isn't it odd that 
anyone should consider the Middle Ages 
to be a period of anarchy and violence? 
Surely much of this attitude towards 
this period has to do with a simple fact: 
the conquerors always write the his¬ 
tory. The Middle Ages from the years of 
roughly 800 to 1450 were the most 
peaceftil in European history relative to 
the Roman period which preceded it 
and the formation of the large gunpow¬ 
der states which followed. Should it 
really surprise one to learn that 
statebuilding is a bloody affair? All but 
one of the largest states that ever ex¬ 
isted between 2,500 BC and 1920 AD 
were established by war. The Middle 
Ages were by no means trouble free but 
are not nearly so dark and foreboding as 
state-biased historians often portray 
those years. During the Middle Ages 
there were plenty of wars but at what 
scale and cost? Richard Bean, an eco¬ 
nomic historian, calculated the costs: 

The Roman Empire spent six 
percent of its state income on war. 

Mediaeval Europe spent less than 
one percent. 

During the sixteenth century it 
rose to two percent. 

By the eighteenth century it 
reached twelve percent. 

Costs can also be measured in the 


number and intensity of wars. Between 
the Gunpowder Revolution and 1800 a 
significant new war started every two to 
three years. Then from 1800 to 1944, 
one every one to two years. Since World 
War II, a significant new war has 
emerged once every 14 months. Casu¬ 
alties, and especially civilian casual¬ 
ties, have risen accordingly culminat¬ 
ing in the twentieth century: home to 
the largest and bloodiest wars in history 
where civilian populations bear death 
rates greater than soldiers. 

The small scale of these mediae¬ 
val wars in Europe is also a matter of 
historic record. War was the province 
of a small and privileged elite, very 
small armies of a few hundred well 
armoured horsemen. These were not 
even comparable to the armies of the 
large Mesopotamian states four thou¬ 
sand years earlier. The mediaeval land¬ 
scape was one of fortified defences and 
thick castle walls. The greater objective 
was to repel aggression not wage it, and 
more particularly from the invading 
nomads from the steppes. After the 
gunpowder revolution a handful of large 
European states came to dominate the 
world in military, social, political and 
economic terms. There is a relationship 
between decentralisation to Europe’s 
bedrock nations and peace, 
but also between centralisa¬ 
tion and war. 
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DCMOcnncv dcnicd 

PETER DREW examines Stephen DorriVs book on the Secret State 


The Silent Conspiracy: Inside the 
Intelligence Services in the 1990s 
Stephen Dorril 
Heinemann, London (1993) 

Hb. 542 pp. 

ISBN 0 434 20162 6 
£16.99 


□ IT SEEMS strange to find 
political complacency in a 
book full of so much valuable 
information about organisations over 
which the establishment tries so hard to 
draw a veil. 

Dorrifs expose of the activities 
of the secret arm of the state will no 
doubt sow the seeds of suspicion in the 
minds of those who have no cause to 
question the integrity of the system that 
controls their lives. 

But for those of us who have gone 
a little beyond that stage, the provoca¬ 
tive title “silent conspiracy” may have 

hinted at 


an extra critical edge sadly lacking 
from this work. 

Perhaps the alarm bells should 
have been sounded before we even got 
any further than glancing at the front 
cover. The subtitle does, after all, make 
it quite plain that Dorril’s study is 
centred “inside the Intelligence Serv¬ 
ices”, rather than from a position that is 
as remote and as hostile as awareness of 
the facts he reveals would surely de¬ 
mand. 

And once within the volume, we 
quickly realise that the main thrust of 
Dorrifs complaint against MI5 and 
MI6 is that they are inefficiently run 
and occasionally overstep the mark. 
Never does he seem to question the 
whole existence of these organisations 
within a supposedly democratic soci¬ 
ety. There is too much emphasis on 
detail and too little evidence of any 
broad and politically aware overview. 

We readers are left to pick up 
nuggets of information from the text 
and construct our own context for the 
faithfully reconstructed machinations. 

Admittedly, Dorril does highlight 
the importance of Government defini¬ 
tions of “subversives” - people against 



whom it is considered legitimate to take 
secret action - and the way these have 
become increasingly broad and all-en¬ 
compassing. 

The 1985 Home Office White 
Paper which put phone tapping on a 
legal footing through the use of minis¬ 
terial warrants said they couldbe issued 
“in the interests of national security... in 
support of the Government’s defence 
and foreign policies”. Dorril quotes 
Anthony Bevins of the Independent, 
who commented: ‘The clear implica¬ 
tion is that national security may be 
equated with siippon for the defence 
and foreign policies of the government 
of the day.”’ 

Dorril adds: “An attempt by Tory 
back-benchers to include within the 
Act a clause stating that MI5 would not 
threaten legitimate and lawful dissent 
was rejected by the Government.”^ He 
goes on to describe the Government’s 
emphasis on “anti-terrorism” and its 
unverified claims that harassment of 
mere “subversives” was on the decline. 

He questions the extent of the 
“terrorist” threat and sees behind all 
the hyperbole a move by Ml5 to main¬ 
tain its post Cold War influence and 
staffing levels at the expense of the 
police. Another piece of “inside” infor¬ 
mation, but one which draws attention 
away from more far-reaching explana¬ 
tions. What about the use of the fear of 
terrorism to frighten the population 
into the arms of nice, safe, 
parties of law and order, as 
perfected in Italy? 

Dorril examines in 
some detail the case of 
Ulsterman Brian Nel¬ 
son, a terror! St/Ml 5 
agent, but again 
fails to followthis 
up with a wider 
examination of the 
incestuous rela¬ 
tionship between 
terror groups and 
the system. 

Instead he 
concludes the 
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chapter with a criticism of 23 years of 
British intelligence operations “which 
have resulted in a failure to defeat the 
terrorists”.^ 

A helpful aspect of Dorril’s book 
is his indication of the sort of people 
who might have worked or be working 
for the intelligence services. This takes 
us beyond the level of Home Secretaries 
and “Government” policies and into an 
understanding of the multi-faceted na¬ 
ture of the real political establishment. 
He mentions, for example, that Liberal 
Democrat leader Paddy Ashdown 
worked for M16 in Geneva, liaising 
with Swiss intelligence on the Gladio 
project - the CIA-inspired scheme to 
use anti-communist far right groups as 
a disownable guerrilla army against the 
Cold War foe. (It is now believed that 
some of these, particularly in Germany, 
are being used to foment political and 
xenophobic violence and destabilise the 
USA’s new enemy - a united Europe). 

He also reveals, in a chapter enti¬ 
tled “Honourable Correspondents”; 
“Journalism has been a natural recruit¬ 
ing ground for the security services. 
John le Carre, who worked for MI6 
between I960 and 1964, has made the 
astonishing statement that ‘the British 
Secret Service controlled large sections 
of the press, just as they may do today’. 
In 1975, following Senate hearings on 
the CIA which had revealed the extent 
of agency recruitment of both Ameri¬ 
can and British journalists, sources let 
it be known that half theforeign staff of 
a British daily were on the MI6 payroll. 
In the mid-eighties, the present author 
was given, by a senior Observer jour¬ 
nalist, a list of five foreign affairs jour¬ 
nalists on a Sunday newspaper who had 
acted as correspondents for the intelli¬ 
gence services. No doubt the practice 
continues to this day.”^ 

Much is made of journalists’ abili¬ 
ties to gather intelligence for the serv¬ 
ices, but Dorril does not mention here 
the possibility that the staff hacks are 
also used to plant propaganda stories in 
the media. The reader needs to piece 
this possibility together himself, by turn¬ 


ing back a couple of hundred pages to 
the mention of black propaganda, or 
‘psyops’, defined by the MoD as 
“planned psychological activities in 
peace and war directed towards enemy, 
friendly and neutral audiences, in order 
to create behaviour favourable to the 
achievement of political and military 
objectives”.^ 

The same limit blocks considera¬ 
tion of the intelligence services’ in¬ 
volvement with “subversive” political 
groups. Dorril does at least point out 
that these organisations are not just 
observed, but also entered. He writes: 

“Both the tiny Workers’ Revolu¬ 
tionary Party and the Socialist Work¬ 
ers’ Party, handled by MI5’s F7 divi¬ 
sion, were heavily infiltrated. Circum¬ 
stantial evidence suggests that MIS was 
active in the raid on the WRP’s ‘Red 
House’ in the mid-seventies and in pro¬ 
moting the split of the party in 1985- 
6 ”6 

And later: ‘The Special Branch 
also monitors the extreme Right. Half a 
dozen London officers concentrate on 
infiltrating fascist groups, but it is cer¬ 
tainly the case that such activities have 
been in decline since the early eighties. 
MIS had information on all members of 
the National Front directorate, much of 
which, according to MIS officers, was 
obtained by the Special Branch. A Spe¬ 
cial Branch officer working within the 
National Front also infiltrated the para¬ 
military Column 88. Branch officers 
have also attempted to infiltrate animal 
liberation groups.”^ 

Apart from a fleeting reference to 
a man called Victor Norris claiming to 
have run campaigns against CND with 
a team of “imitation lefties”^, Dorril 
has nothing else to say about the MIS- 
subversive groups relationship. This is 
a shame, as it seems a much more 
powerful issue than the rather in-house 
concern of inefficiency within the se¬ 
cret service. 

Others have seen a much closer 
intelligence involvement in politics than 
Dorril sees fit to suggest. In Lobster 26, 
Robin Ramsay recalls the one section 


ROAD ALERT! 

Information service for groups and individuals taking peaceful 
action to challenge road construction 
PO Box 371 Southampton 
Hants S09 7BS 


that was apparently cut from a BBC 
Panorama documentary on MIS et al in 
1981. This was Gordon Winter, BOSS 
agent, declaring: “British intelligence 
has a saying that if there is a left-wing 
movement in Britain bigger than afoot- 
ball team our man is the captain or vice¬ 
captain, and if not, he is the referee and 
can send any man off the field and call 
our man on any time he likes.” Com¬ 
ments Ramsay: “Now I see exactly why 
they wanted this bit cut: the covert role 
of the intelligence and security services 
in British politics is the big secret.” 

Dorril used to collaborate with 
Ramsay on Lobster, and this marked 
difference in approach perhaps lies be¬ 
hind their acrimonious parting of the 
ways. How could Dorril write a whole 
book on the “silent conspiracy” and not 
look properly into this area? 

The implications of state inter¬ 
ference in legitimate political activity 
are mind blowing. 

The whole basis of our society is 
claimed to be government by consent. 
We may not have direct democracy, or 
participative democracy, or decentral¬ 
ised democracy, but we still supposedly 
have democracy. As individuals, we 
have the chance to vote for any candi¬ 
date that stands in an election. Collec¬ 
tively, we have the right to associate, 
lobby and form political parties of our 
own, so long as we stay within the law 
Obviously there are limits on the possi¬ 
ble success of any new political party. 
Money will always be closely linked to 
power in a capitalist society. The whole 
psychology of a two or three party sys¬ 
tem, with first past the post representa¬ 
tion, hardly favours small groups. And 
the power of the press, combined with 
establishment parties, can easily re¬ 
move any issue from the political agenda 
if the need arises. 

All of this makes it an uphill 
struggle for any non-establishment/ 
radical group to get anywhere within 
our electoral system. But the dream 
lives on. All involved in these groups 
must believe that they, the under¬ 
dogs, could one day romp to victory 
in fairytale style, like some non¬ 
league outfit in the fourth round of 
the FA Cup. 

Unfortunately, politics is more 
serious than football and the game is 
fixed. The dream, like our democratic 
system, is an illusion. 

It must be so easy for 
MIS or whoever to take over 
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radical groups. A sly mind, 
plenty of spending money, full 
time availability and a com¬ 
plete lack of principle shouldbe enough 
to take you straight to the top of any 
political party. 

Once the state is in control of a 
group, it can do what it likes with it. 
Maybe the group will self-destruct into 
splits^ maybe it will conveniently al¬ 
ienate itself from its potential support 
with absurd cant or obsessions; maybe 
it will dedicate all its energies to fight¬ 
ing other enemies of the establish¬ 
ment. 

If the state controls both sides in 
a political battle, it can play endless 
games with its puppets, smashing one 
up against the other all the time, re¬ 
minding each of them as to who their 
‘real’ enemy is andthe public as to what 
a disreputable bunch all opponents of 
the status quo really are. If a political 
party is controlled by the state - as we 
must apparently assume they all are - 
not only are its genuine members de¬ 
prived of their democratic riglits to 
challenge the system, but its voters are 
also denied the opportunity to vote for 
something outside the control of the 
establishment. 

This is nothing less than a com¬ 
plete block on democracy. What is more 
it is a hidden block. Our system defines 
itself as “democratic” and yet is not. 
This is fraud on a massive scale and an 
insult to the intelligence of the people. 
Surely, if enough people realised what 
was happening, they could rise up in 
righteous fury and topple the wielders 
of power... and yet how can they? How 
can anyone mount a challenge to the 
ruling elite if it cheats and lies and 
disrupts with all the power at its dis- 
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posal? How can anyone gain publicity if 
newspapers are tightly controlled, form 
protest groups if they will immediately 
be infiltrated and destroyed from within, 
achieve any sort of breakthrough if it 
will merely provoke clandestine sup¬ 
pression? 

All of us as individuals are trapped 
in a Catch 22 situation. As law abiding 
citizens we have the right to say what 
we like and to criticise the establish¬ 
ment. The moment we open our mouths 
we cease to be law abiding citizens. 
We are subversives and different rules 
apply. The cycle is vicious 
and endless. This is the real I I 
silent conspiracy. 


H€DD UIVN 


ALTHOUGH the premise of a 
■ Z film set in the rural backwa- 
tersofearly 20th century Wales 
and revolving around the life and con¬ 
cerns of a shepherd-poet may not be 
immediately appealing to a mass audi¬ 
ence, those viewers who make the effort 
to stay their scepticism (and who are 
prepared to read subtitles) will be greatly 
rewarded for their persistence. 

This is not another exercise in 
brooding Celtic melancholia, but a de¬ 
termined and impressive effort to cap¬ 
ture the essence of an era pregnant with 
the prescience of impending doom. The 
generational calamity of the First World 
War has rarely been evoked with such 
poignant intensity, although it would be 
unfair to characterise the work as simply 
yet another ‘anti-war film, agenre satu¬ 
rated by expressions of the ‘American 
Experience’ in Vietnam. 

Hedd Wyn operates at all times on 
a broader canvas - it encapsulates the 
encroachment of an alien reality on a 
self-contained Welsh community, a hos¬ 
tile external influence roughly intruded 
into the eternal rhythms of country life 
and culture. Not only are young lives 
sacrificed to the whims of a remote and 
unknowable higher authority, but the 
very fabric of the local society is irrepa¬ 
rably torn apart. The planting of a firing 
range on the open moor (the grim har¬ 
vest of which is still reaped today) mani- 


1. Pg 59. 

2. Pg 60. 

3. Pg 206. 

4. Pg281. 

5. Pg 68 

6. Pg 8 

7. Pg 165/6 

8. Pg261. 

9. Of course, this would also happen 
without external involvement. But 
quite as often? 

10. As The Clash sang in Know Your 
Rights (Combat Rock, CBS, 1982): 
‘’You have the right to free speech. 
As long as you’re not dumb enough 
to actually try It.” 


fests the arrival of that harsher outside 
world which is to exact such a toll both 
in human and cultural terms. 

The concentration upon the young 
Elis Evans (‘Hedd Wyn’ is his nom de 
plume) allows the director to explore the 
intensely personal nature of the forth¬ 
coming tragedy. It is the earthy frailty of 
this poet-hero, whose urge to bardic 
excellence is driven from a spiritual 
communion with his native land and its 
moods, that furnishes the necessary hu¬ 
man dimension allowing a sympathetic 
and emotional insight that the remote 
froideur of Rupert Brooke's gilded youth 
can never invoke. 

Throughout, the photography is 
superb and the acting too, and it is no 
wonder that the film has been hailed a 
major critical success on the interna¬ 
tional stage. This is one piece of domes¬ 
tic cinema that demands recognition 
wholly on its own merits and not merely 
by virtue of its rarity as a 
scarce product of a declining I I 
industry. 


Friends of 
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see back page 




DA VID MORRIS reviews Paul Turner’s poignant Welsh epic on 
the tragic impact of the First World War. Made in 1992, it was a 
recent Oscar nominee. 
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DCATH Of TH€ UI€ST 

TRYSTAN PAGE reviews the latest Sol 
Invictus CD 


Death of the West 
Sol Invictus 
Tursa 008 CD 

Available from Sol, BM-SOL, 
London WCIN 3XX. 


□ THE music and message of 
Tony Wakeford’s Sol Invic¬ 
tus is often dark but always 
interesting. Sol’s latest CD not only has 
the usual sense of drama that Wak¬ 
eford’s fans have come to expect but 
represents a significant attainment of 
musical maturity as a singer-composer. 
The combination of keyboard, percus¬ 
sion, cello, flute, oboe and recorder 
with the linking strength of voice and 
guitar has given Wakeford new scope 
for creativity. And there are also signs 
of new departures betraying Wakeford’s 
interest in ambient music andfilm music 
such as that written by Michael Nyman 
for Peter Greenaway’s films. Wakeford 
has recently had some success in this 
field himself, with material from one of 
his earlier CDs - Lex Talionis- adopted 
for the soundtrack of a short Italian film 
which has been sponsored to encourage 
new film-directing talent. 


nMCniCANISIITION 

The recording quality is very high 
with clear, well-balanced, vocals in¬ 
cluding the live ireickSheath and Knife ^ 
a very dark traditional ballad of sibling 
incest and murder. Kneel to the Cross 
begins and ends with a disturbing ren¬ 


dition of the early mediaeval songSumer 
IS icumen in which some will remember 
from The Wicker Man^ allegedly one of 
Wakeford’s favourite films. The title 
track Death of the West, which deals 
with the Americanisation of European 
culture and has been in Sol’s repertoire 
for some time, finally finds its way onto 
disk. 


onnoQUC 


Amongst the Ruins and Our Lady 
of the Wild Flowers are both classic 
Wakeford but the compulsive backing 
on the former and the mood of threaten¬ 
ing unease achieved by the employ¬ 
ment of cello on the latter are both 
indicative of the new developments 
which are even more strongly evident 
in the excellent baroque-style instru¬ 
mental Petals From a Rose and in the 
use of cello in Come, Join the Dance, 
the latter taken from an old manuscript 
about Death. Wakeford does not allow 
his avowed paganism to interfere with 
his obsession for the macabre side of 
Christianity. 

Here aw / also represents a new 
departure - Wakeford’s first attempt at 
a ‘pop song’ and the 
revelation of a more 
personal and vulner¬ 
able side. I’m not sure 
Hiked it but it did add 
to the variety. Overall 
this CD is higly rec¬ 
ommended and prob¬ 
ably the best one since 
The Killling Tide. 



• An earlier review of Sol Invictus appeared in Nova Cultura No. 1 which 
is available from Transeuropa at a cost of 50p + I9p postage. Fans of 
Wakeford’s music may also enjoy the first CD of French-based Lonsai 
Maikov, entitled From the Fountain. Thierry Jolif, the man behind the 
project, writes all his songs in English, which he says is his most natural 
form of self-expression. He declares Sol Invictus as one of his main 
influences and the music is certainly in the same style. Tracks include 
Children’s Hate, SacredTrees and Six Burning Swords. For more informa¬ 
tion write to Nuisance Auditive Pour Akta, 42 rue de la Fougerolle, 35760 
Montgermont, France. 
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IMAOINC IT'S All UNACAl 

IAIN APPLETON visits Julian Opie’s exhibition at the Hayward 


'7 'm interested in thefeelings created by veryfunctional spaces, where there is a sense ofalienation and disgust 
involved in being obliged to give up your individuality... but there is also something I find very seductive. ” 

- Julian Opie 



I ULIAN OPIE is a sculptor 
and painter whose examina¬ 
tion of architectural space in 
a virtual reality world confronts, with 
wit and playfulness, the reality and 
unreality of modernity. Some art crit¬ 
ics have not been able to decide whether 
he celebrates or decries modernity and 
this seems to annoy them. In fact his 
attitude is - like most of us - ambigu¬ 
ous, and in this he addresses the crisis 
of the late twentieth century, promot¬ 
ing the relevance of his work to cen¬ 
tre-stage. 

Visitors to Opie’s recent exhibi¬ 
tion at the Hayward Gallery (London) 
were first confronted with his most re¬ 
cent work. Imagine you are driving, a 
multimedia presentation consisting of 
paintings, sculpture and computer 
animations. Comic-book art was one of 
Opie’s early inspirations and his totally 
flat representations of a motorway as 
viewed through the windscreen of a car 
are at once as familiar and as unreal as 
the experience itself can seem. The theme 
was echoed on two computer screens 
showing animated versions of the same 
subject. The scenes in the animations 
and the paintings were all slightly dif¬ 
ferent but all basically the same. They 
underlined the relentless monotony of 
motorway driving and yet their compu¬ 
ter-game associations also revealed the 
drug-like compulsiveness of both the 
real and the virtual experiences. The 
attraction, of course, was in their unre¬ 
ality, a point I will return to later. 

The sculptures in Imagine you are 
driving consisted of cast concrete blocks 
representing the road sections of a 
Scalectrix-sAylt racing track. Like his 
buildings and castle walls, these sculp¬ 
tures were somewhere between toys and 


architectural models. Critics who pride 
themselves on their own maturity have 
seen this aspect as childlike and perhaps 
it is. But they also have a satirical aspect, 
exposing our modern obsession with 
modularity. We are fond of assemblilng 
modular sets, and that is as true of the 
shelving units and designer kitchens of 
mature critics as it is of a child’s Lego 
set. 

The concept of sets was further 
brought out in Opie’s Imagine you can 
order these, a collection of twelve 
brightly-coloured blocks playing on the 
meaning of the word ‘order’. These 
blocks appeared both as sculptures and 
as a set of paintings which examined 
perspective and shadow. The blocks in 
the paintings were featureless and of 
uncertain scale, equally suggesting 
brightly painted cabinets or skyscrapers. 
This ambiguity was cleverly echoed by 
the physical blocks which were about the 
size of filing cabinets but placed in jux¬ 
taposition to the towsr-blocks of the 
London skyline. 

In Imagine you are walking Opie 
examined gridlike cityscapes in which 
featureless facades take on the charac¬ 
teristics of a monumental maze. Huge 
paintings were here again supplemented 
by video graphics. 

The feeling was claustrophobic 
and this brought out another of Opie’s 
subtexts - access and denial - which he 
otherwise conveys by cavities too small 
to enter. 

His use of modernity, hyper-mo- 
demity if you will, to examine moder¬ 
nity recalls the ambiguity of certain art¬ 
ists of the early twentieth-century avant- 
garde such as Wyndham Lewis. Opie’s 
flat comic-book art and minimalist geo¬ 
metric sculptures are reminiscent of 



Fortified Farm, 1992. The computer- 
graphic style model of a mediaeval 
subject is typical of Opie s ironic sense 
of humour. 

Lewis’ concern with exteriority, and 
share the same classical detachment and 
mechanistic view of mass society. 

Opie’s work is full of witty refer¬ 
ences to the way in which the geometric 
art of the early twentieth century ax^cmt- 
garde (cubism, futurism, constructivism 
et al) was so successful in shaping (or 
reflecting?) the dominant style of the 
twentieth century. The question that in¬ 
terests me is why flat surfaces, stream¬ 
lined forms and minimalist geometric 
shapes should have had such appeal 
when most urban dwellers would prefer 
trees and flowers and country lanes. In 
other words, why should we want to 
increase the artificiality and impersonal 
nature of urban living? 

I found Opie’s art immensely 
revelatory in both posing and answering 
this question. His streamlined, flat forms 
are empty and sterile but at the same time 
seductive and attractive. It seems to me 
that given our urban existence, the open, 
the empty and the impersonal have a 
soothing quality of unreality, an analge¬ 
sic for the stress of crowding. It is in fact 
an instance where more is less, 
where an increase in artificial¬ 
ity provides an escape from it. 
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